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... wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 
— written just for them by the 


beloved Maryknoll Sisters! ‘ils 


Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Archbishop of New York 


ones — children from three to six. Stories... pictures... 

cut-outs... animals... songs .. . games. Everything chil- 
dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy. 
Teaches as it Entertains —Printed Throughout in Full Color 
THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOx is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive 


Ts CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little 


Helps Mother, too! 
Here's the answer to endless questions which small] children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or being read to, encourages chil- 
dren's powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured-in entertainment .. . and you can just picture the little 
ones delight with full-color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren's artists! There’s nothing — no nothing — quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words on a 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen-finish 
stock, sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear 


Cie ASG ; SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 
wnOad met BO . FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 
20, meV re ~ No Obligation to Continue — 
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Size 11x82" On fine 
poper, sturdy covers. 
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Their very own series... 
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How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift— 
ONLY 10c¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days, for one (1) year, at only 35¢ 
each—a wonderful bargain in hundreds of happy, busy hours 
for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 


Take the first 


introductory © FORTHE CHILDREN 
copy for THEASURE BOX copy, we wil 


send you absolutely FREE 

a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 





© MCMLVII TREASURE BOX 
John J. Crowley & Co. Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N.Y 36 
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Other Clu 
Benefits: 


A free book for every 4 you buy. 

Substantial savings on monthly selections. 

A free book for every new member you enroll in 
the Foundation. 

A free subscription to the monthly Forecast maga- 
zine in which you'll find reviews of the current 
selection and other worthwhile books. 

@ Above all, you have our guarantee that all books 
offered conform to Catholic standards of morality 
and contain nothing contrary to faith or morals. 


Books Like These at 
Savings in CLF! 


SISTER SIMON’S MURDER 
CASE 
Morgoret Ann Hubbord 
A chilling story of murder in oa 
Midwest resort town involving a 
spinster, ao lumberman, o young 
nurse, ao host of carnival char- 
ecters and co prim young nun. 


THIS IS YOUR 
TOMORROW .... AND 
TODAY 


Father Raymond, O.C.$.0 
A superb book on the Glorious 
Mysteries that tingles with the 
reclization that Heaven hos oal- 
ready begun for those who are 
in the state of grace. 








é understond | will be billed Icter 
SISTER SIMON’S MURDER CASE 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 400 N. Broadway 


Please send the book | checked os my first selection. 





Regulor price, $3.25; members 


AND TODAY 
Roymond. Reguler price, $3.95; members’, $3.00 





WITH ENROLLMENT IN THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION — AMERICA’S 


LEADING CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB! 


Join C.L.F. Now and Get This New, 
Easy-to-Follow Sunday Missal As a Gift! 


ST. JOSEPH 


Continuous 


SUNDAY MISSAL 





Pray the Mass in the most perfect way possible! 
You can do it with this new, simplified St. 
Joseph Continuous Sunday Missal. This missal 


enables you (EVEN IF YOUVE NEVER USED 
A MISSAL BEFORE), to pray the Mass, word 
for word in union with the priest — in the 
so strongly recommended by the late Holy Father, 


Pius XJJ. There’s no bothersome paging back and 


forth, “hunting” for prayers that change ever 
Sunday. Each Sunday Mas printed in continu- 
ous sequence, so that you can read straight 
through it, without distraction Regular missa J 


users will find it especially convenient in the Missa 


tecitata! Besides this new feature, you get 
all the other benefits that have made the St. 
Joseph missal a “best seller large, easy-to- 
read type, a Treasury of special prayers ind 130 


beautiful illustrations! 
wonderful missal free! 


NO DUES TO PAY! To be ao member oll you need to do is pur- 
chase 4 books co yeor from the 100 or more recommended 


Send no 
money! Simply fill ovt ond mail the coupon 





Milwaukee 1, Wis 











. 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION © ; 
Hubbord 400 North Broodway, Milwovkee 1, Wis ' 
$3.00 You moy enter my nome os co member of The Catholic Literary ! 
Foundotion ond send os my free enrollment gift the 5 
Joseph Continuous Sundsy Misso rstond that my only | 
obligction w be to buy four Foundotion books within the ! 
next twelve month period A tree Godernd aw be sent ' 
fo me citer the purchese of every fourth book om free to! 
concel my membership ct ony time citer buying four books - 
Me, ' 
Bars - 
Miss 
i 
i 
Adcress ' 
' 
City Zone Sate ' 
- 
Occupation under 2 ‘ 
This offer good only in U.S Pottest-oms ond Conads : 








SPECIAL PRE-SEASON SALE 
Glorify Your Yard & Property With This Beautiful 


Living Fence at Amazing Low Cost! 





@ Featured in LIFE Magazine 


@ Blooms in Spring with Thousands of White 
Roses 


So Strong A Mature Fence Will Stop A 
Car Going 60 Miles Per Hour 


Special-By-Mail Prices 


25) Plants (37 Ye $2.) .......0sccees $ 2.98 
BO Plante ( 7S: Fi.) .......00000000 5.49 
Sew Peete C8SO Bi) ....5.500cc5000s 9.95 
aon Praws (975 Fi.) ..........2.000 22.50 
Seo Plants (750 fi.) ................ 39.95 


Our stock is top-quality, at least 1-2 ft. tall, 
well-rooted. Planting Instructions included with 
every order. Postage paid on prepaid orders. 
C. O. D.’s welcome with 25% advance deposit. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If, on delivery, you are not 100% satisfied, 
return for your money back. 
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LIFETIME 
MULTIFLORA 


ROSE 


© Keeps Out Dogs, Trespassers—Keeps in Chil- 
dren, Pets, Livestock 


@ Grows Fast—Yet Needs Little Care 


Beauty, privacy, protection at amazing low cost 
And with practically no maintenance. Actual 
tests (described in LIFE article of June 20, 1955) 
proved mature Multiflora Rose Fence will stop 
a car at driving speed. Yet these magnificent 
fences cost a tiny fraction of a wooden or wire 
fence and add far more beauty to your yard, 
White roses in snoring, green foliage in spring 
and summer, bright berries in fall and winter. 
Lovely all four seasons. Thrive in almost any 
soil. Ideal for line, contour or irregular fenc- 
ing. Best for large suburban yards, farms, 
estates. Supplies for this spring are low; so to 
avoid disappointment rush your order TODAY 
Delivered at the proper planting time this 
spring. 


FAMILY GARDENS NURSERY SALES CO. 
DEPT. 207-945, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
Please send me, at the proper planting time, 
(No. of Plants) 
Lifetime Multiflora Rose Plants. 
Print Name 
PRETO... ccccceeesvesessrccceevecessevscensere 
City Zone State 











“ROMANTIC IRELAND” 


Ireland’s personalities, history, customs, tourism, an- 
cestry, in pictures and text--a unique book, $5.00 
Publisher Irish Ancestr Guild uppliers of de 
tailed general family histor $8.00; hand-painted 
2” x 9” parchment Coats of Arms, $5.00, Literature 
free. Secretary, 1A.G. 22, Farmhill Rd Dundrum, 


Co, Dublin, Ireland 











People 60 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


.and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
Mail a_ postcard or letter, 
giving your name, address and 
year of birth to: 

Old American Ins. Co. 

4900 Oak, L936M 

Kansas City, Missouri 

There is no obligation—and 
no one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 








...agift that will be cherished! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s “Ave Maria’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for an 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.'s please) 11 95 


SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Dept. 79 Saree! post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 
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LETTERS TO KATHERINE BURTON 


I have been meaning to write to you 
for some time about your article in the 
March issue of THe SIGN, in which, you 
will recall, you took issue with the way 
in which suffragists were depicted on a 
television program. I missed the particular 
program you referred to, but I have seen 
similar misrepresentations of the way most 
women worked to get the vote. I very 
much appreciated your article and | 
wanted you to know it. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER P. Guyot 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VoTERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 am an instructor in the Speech and 
Drama Department of Mercy College and 
was very interested in your recent article 
“Woman to Woman.” (April) I asked 
one of my Freshmen classes in “Body Me- 
chanics” (I guess it should be called 
“Fundamentals of Movement’) to write a 
short critical paper on their reactions to 
it. The following excerpts are a_ fairly 
accurate survey of their opinions. I was 
surprised to find they were excited, 
stimulated, and challenged. 

Many thanks for the article 
your many fine books, too. 

Sara LEE STADELMAN 


and for 


Dertrroir, Micu, 


This past year I have been attending 
Mercy College in Detroit, Michigan. In 
one of our classes we were required to 
write a critique on your very excellent 
article in THe SIGN magazine of last 
April. 

The question of conformity today, even 
in the small fry and minor matters, is a 
very dangerous threat to the people and 


nation of America. It is a point that 
will have to be overcome if we are to 
lead the world in arts and science and 


government. Thank you, Miss Burton, for 
your excellent presentation of the case in 
point. 

Maris ANN GALLAGHER 
Mr. PLEASANT, MICH. 


“Katherine Burton hit the nail on the 
head precisely and emphatically in her 
article “Woman to Woman.” It is very 
true that youth has lost all of its incen- 
tive for adventure and exploration and is 
swamped with passive ideas of conformity 
and personal gain for security. . Our 
way of life is all peaches and cream. We 

(Continued on page 4) 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers, (Legal Tithe--Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; three 
years for $10.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canada. 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year Second Class 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at additional 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 3, 1870. Aec- 
cepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 
for in Par. 4—Sec, 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 39, 
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jNoxe!l The Inspiring Stories of All 259 Popes 


: IN A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED 
: VOLUME YOU WILL BE PROUD TO 


=a (OWN OR GIVE 
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Dopes through 
the Ages 


His Holiness John XXIII 
By Joseph Brusher, S.J. 


























































@ 262 IIlustrations, 544 Pages. Size 82x11. Imprimatur and foreword by James Cardinal Mcintyre 





OW about to be published—after 
years of preparation—is the 
book that every Catholic family has 
been waiting for: a magnificent 
panorama of the Popes. What bet- 
ter way to know the glorious history 
of our faith than to read the inspir- 
ing stories of every Pope—from St. 
Peter to John XXIII! 

In vivid biographies you’ll learn 
about each Pope’s family and educa- 
tion... his friends and enemies... 
WHAT he accomplished; how and 
why. You’ll find out how Church cus- 
toms and rites came into being—and 
how the Popes became world leaders 
in all types of reform. 

You'll thrill to the Papal intrigues 

. sympathize with the feeble and 
persecuted Popes . .. glory in the 
deeds of the truly great ones! And 
you'll also find that Popes Through 
the Ages is a glowing story of Civil- 
ization. You’ll learn details of all the 
great events in history—the Cru- 
sades, the wars, the Inquisition and 
Reformation, the Renaissance, etc. 
And you will learn of the dynamic 
effects the Papacy has had on each 
of these events. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH PRICELESS 
ART TREASURES 


It is only fitting that a book so 
magnificent in scope and content 
should be one of the most beautiful 





Catholic books ever published. For 
years, expert craftsmen scoured the 
famous art galleries of the world to 
photograph only the most perfect 
portrait or sculpture of each Pope. 
Many of these works of art appear 
right in the Vatican itself—and by 
masters like El Greco, Titian ete. 17 
of these 262 re-creations are in all 
the glorious full-color of the orig- 
inals—so lifelike they seem to come 
alive before your very eyes! 

A stunning gold stamped, full 
cloth binding protects these price- 
less art treasures. Master printers 
were consulted to choose the finest 
paper; the most beautiful type 
faces. The result is this magnificent 
544-page volume that will make a 
cherished gift for religious and lay 
friends, for yourself and your family. 


SPECIAL OFFER SAVES YOU $3.00 


A book such as this ordinarily would sell 
for $20.00. But by printing a large first edi- 
tion, the publisher has brought the price 
down to $14.95. HOWEVER— if you reserve 
a copy of this magnificent book NOW. an 
even larger first edition can be published 
In return for your favor, you may have a 
copy of POPES THROUGH THE AGES for 
only $11.95! You will receive your copy 
advance of publication 
it for two weeks without any obligation at 
all! So send your reservation TODAY, to 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Dept. 679 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. (Estab- 
lished 1848.) 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


hand-to 


Which Pope was called 

“God's Consul” ? 

What Pope was consecrated 

at 20 years of age? 

Which Pope introduced Ara- 
bic numbers to the West? 
Which Pope ruled that Cath- 


@ Who was the FIRST Pope 


@ Which Pope is credited with 
the invention of the pendulum 


Publication 


1 
Price 


led in genuine 14-karat 


John XXIII? 


clock ? 
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CTOBER 31, 1959 
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What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


S your English a help or 
a hindrance? Mistakes in 
English reveal a lack of educa- 


tion. Every time you speak or 
write, you show what you are. 
When you use the wrong word, 
mispronounce a word, hesi- 
tate or shy away from speak- 
ing, you handicap yourself 
enormously. 


“Most people do not write or 
speak good English simply because 
they never formed the habit of 
doing so,” said Sherwin Cody, whose 
remarkable has_ enabled 
over 150,000 men and women to cor- 


rect their mistakes in English. 


invention 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s 
method is habit formation. It finds 


your own mistakes and concentrates on 
them. 


MAKE 


ROSARIES 


As a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


al LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 































-@) Carry Your Rosary and 


Pa! Together! 
Crucifix A 


of Hope ROSARY 


in St. Christopher's 
= Key Chain Case 
The arms of this full 


size Crucifix fold down to allow inser- 
tion with 5 decade full length large 
Post- bead Rosary in pocket-sized Sr. 
Paid Christopher's embossed metal case. 
Crucifix assumes original form when 
removed from case. 

For Men: Black eval bead in black case 

For Women: Round frosted pearl or oval 
carved crystal in choiceof sapphire, amethyst, 
emerald, garnet in silver color finish case 


THE GROTTO ART CO., Dept. $9 
8101 S. Main St., Downers Grove, III 











There are no rules, no drills, no 
memorizing. The study of English 
has been made so simple that only 
fifteen minutes a day of pleasant 
practice is required. Errors that 
friends are too polite to mention 
disappear. Your vocabulary grows. 
You gain a facility of speech and 
writing that marks you as a person 
of culture, education, and _ ability. 
You gain social prestige, promo- 
tions, and pay increases. 


If you are interested in learning 
more about what Mr. Cody’s method 
can do for you, write for the help- 
ful free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Min- 
utes a Day.” It tells how a com- 
mand of English can help you 
any goal. Merely mail a letter or 
postal card for it now. Sherwin 
Cody Course in English, 669, Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. The 
book will be sent you free, without 
obligation. No will call. 
Tear this out as a reminder. 
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Play SACRED MUSIC 
Sooner Than You Think | 


*“‘How easily and cheaply | 


you can learn with this 
: wonderful method.’’ 
—Mrs. J. C. Rogers 
“4 : 
«x 






Quick, Easy, Inexpensive Method 
Requires No Teacher, No Boring Scales 
No “Special Talent’ Needed 


earn your favorite ‘xstrument quickly, in- 

expensively this easy proven way. No 
“special talent” neede’. Play beloved hymns, 
classics, pops, country music right from the 
start. Your family and friends will marvel 
at the wonderful sounds of your playing! 
Easy as A-B-C. Big print-and-picture les- 
sons. No expensive teacher. Learn piano, ac- 
cordion, organ, guitar, any instrument—at 
home, in spare time. Costs just pennies a 
day. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Big 36-page illustrated free book completely 
describes famous method. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Mail this ad for free book 
TODAY to: U.S. School of Music, Studio 
A1159, Port Washington, N. Y. (Over a mil- 
lion students. 61st year.) 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


have charge accounts and can buy any 
thing we want; we are sent to college by 
our parents but don’t really take advan. 
tage of the privilege of having an educa. 
tion. . . . Too many of us are like jelly. 
shimmering in our self-complacency— 
soft, sticking to a mold. It’s true we look 
up to and admire heroes . . . who have 
done great things . . . but we just look up 
to them and admire them... . 

I never thought of what disaster might 
lie ahead until I read Katherine Burton's 
article. Youth should stop to think what 
they could do for humanity and give it 
their all. Their rewards might not be 
monetary, but in the end God’s reward js 
the best.” 

Lucia JEzior 


“The youth now-a-days concentrates 
only on what they can get . . . If they 
can’t get what they want without working 
for it, they just sit and do nothing . . , 
They don’t pursue and seek new knowledge. 
They don’t argue and debate.” 

PAULA PHILLIPS 


“Sure I want to have a good, full life, 
but I also intend to work for it... You 
tell me what we can do? Is it too late? 
I don’t know!” 

DoroTHy BRUSHABER 


“I disagree with the article. . . . Certainly 
there are young people who are very 
passive and do not have the backbone and 
intestinal fortitude to voice their ideas 
and shout their opinions, but, on the 
other hand, the world would be in a tur- 
moil if it were full of leaders and no 
followers. College students are of 
a traditional class, culture, and intellectual 
ability and are not prepared to represent 
every one in their generation. These 
people naturally look for security. If they 
did not, they should not be in college.” 

SUSAN BECKER 


“I cannot excuse myself from the crowd 
for often I am very indifferent. I am 
ashamed of allowing some perfectly 
marvelous chances of proving myself float 
by, because I am too lazy to keep myself 
busy. So many times I could have stepped 
out of the mob... but I could not be 
bothered. The talents and energy 
of our youth are wasted because of 
cliques .. .” 

Mary SCHULTE 


“WOMAN TO WOMAN” 


As a subscriber to THE SiGNn, I have al- 
ways enjoyed your magazine very much. 
Your appeal to the intelligent, thinking 
Catholic is very refreshing. But, as a 
woman, I am disappointed every month 
in the one section of the magazine that 
is directed exclusively at me. The “Woman 
to Woman” page is uninteresting to the 
point of being dull. It is almost devoid 
of humor. I find it very sad that 
I reserve time on the day the magazine 
arrives to read it from cover to cover (a: 
I’m sure many of your readers do) ano 
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that the one page that should be the most 
appealing to me is the least enjoyable. 

Mrs. Patricia M. CAVANAUGH 
PHILA., Pa. 


ANYONE FOR DICK CLARK? 


1 have just finished reading Mr. 
Shanley’s article on TV. I agree with him 
on the point that there are too many 
westerns. I would also like to see more 
dramatic shows on TV. But, when I came 
to the paragraph concerning American 
Bandstand and the Dick Clark Show, I 
was almost furious. All I can say is that 
if Mr. Shanley can find something to 
criticize about Dick Clark, there are about 
fifty-two million people (more than one- 
half of them adults) who could find 
something drastically wrong with Mr. 
Shanley. 

It's too bad a few more teen-agers or 
adults don’t read this magazine because 
you'd get letters a lot worse than this 
one. 

KAREN MANFREDI 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


SIGN POST 


Ordinarily I enjoy reading Father Mc- 
Donough’s “Sign Post,” as well as, the 
rest of your fine magazine, but I must 
take exception to two answers in the July 
issue. 

The first is the answer to the person who 
is worried because there aren’t any Cath- 
olics among the “space pioneers.” (Inci- 
dentally, why fret about this? This is 
the frame of mind that connects the for- 
tunes of the Bark of Peter with those of 
the Notre Dame football team.) Father 
McDonough says it is debatable whether 
anyone may morally undertake such a 
fight at the present time, in view of the 
Fifth Commandment’s strictures on sui- 
cide. As a former Air Force officer, | 
hardly consider it likely that space flight 
will be undertaken before there is an 
overwhelming probability in favor of safe 
return—and even aside from this, some 
element of risk is certainly morally per- 
missible. What about Columbus and the 
Wright brothers? 

The second—and much more important 
—is in answer to the question why, if the 
Pope is infallible, does he spend years 
studying a problem with advisers, instead 
of proclaiming his decision immediately. 
Father McDonough says the Pope “could 
voice infallibly reliable declarations with- 
out advice and within an instant. But any 
sueh display of official self-confidence 
would hardly impress unbelieving non- 
Catholics.” Really, Father! I suppose it’s 
idle to discuss whether the Pope could do 
this, since it’s not the way those things 
are done. But if he did, I'm convinced 
he would be guilty of a mortal sin of pre- 
sumption. God expects the Pope to rely 
on “arguments based upon the Scriptures, 
Tradition, and human reason” in arriving 
at the matter of his pronouncements— 
and not for the sake of impressing “un- 
believing non-Catholics.” Where else, for 
heaven’s sake, would the Pope get these 
doctrines to be pronounced upon? Cath- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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YOURS FREE This fine Catholic Christmas as- 


sortment contains treasured scenes of the Christ 
Child, the Wise Men, the Holy Mother and other 
reverent illustrations. Sentiments are deeply religious 
in thought and feeling—sure to inspire everyone on 
your list. 21 cards—every design different! 


Just to prove how easily you can earn 
$50 CASH and more. 


Count the cash and mail coupon today. We will send 
you as a gift the beautiful “Venite Adoremus” 
Catholic Christmas Greetings assortment. Included 
with your gift will be Elmira’s ‘Try-It’ Sales Kit of 
Christmas cards and gift items ON APPROVAL, plus 
free samples of stationery and napkins and new 
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First Complete Gui 
sarital Relations Written Specifically 
for the Catholic Home 











FABIAN 
BACHRACH 


From the Foreword by His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Archbishop of New York 


“It is important that all married couples ap- 
proach the married state with the full realization 
of their holy vocation. 

“Since ignorance can be harmful to parents 
and children, men and women entering mar- 
riage, as well as those already married, should 
seek the guidance not only of learned human 
sciences but the wise counsel of Holy Mother, 
the Church. 

“The Catholic Marriage Manual is intended to 
fulfill this need by giving an insight into the 
beauty of sacramental marriage, as well as by 
demonstrating the practical steps by which 
Christian couples can perfect their own marital 
union and fulfill the requirements of Catholic 
parenthood.” 

















PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The CATHOLIC 


MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By Reverend George A. Kelly with a Foreword and Imprimatur by Francis Cardinal Spellma, 


Authoritative guidance on the spiritual, physical, and emotional aspects of married |if. 


ERE IS the book that Catholic fam- 

ilies have asked for time and again 
—approved guidance on the many spirit- 
ual, physical, and emotional problems of 
marriage. The Catholic Marriage Manual 
will bring you serenity and happiness, and 
it will help you fulfill the ideals of the holy 
Sacrament of Matrimony. This practical, 
frank, readable book will set your mind at 
ease by giving you new and revealing in- 
sights into the spiritual beauty and the 
everyday problems of married life. As you 


will see in the partial Table of Contents 
here, the most intimate subjects are dealt 


with in an adult, forthright manner. You'll 
find valuable medical advice on such topics 
as conjugal relations, frigidity, pregnancy, 
childbirth, impotence; read the Church atti- 
tude on abortion and mixed marriages. 
An entire chapter is devoted to birth con- 
trol and the rhythm method. This method 


is explained in detail, with the complete 
f cts about Dr. John Ryan’s improved 


thermal method of cycle determination. 


















Covers Every Aspect of Marriage 


Every aspect of marriage is covered—the s 


Life Bureau. 


troubles, money questions, problems of pare 


hood —all of the daily human difficulties gf 
modern marriage. 
Valuable chapters on the menopause and the 


techniques of preserving marital happiness 
the later years make The Catholic 


newlyweds and brides-to-be. 


Father Kelly’s wise counsel can help you find 


the joy that comes only to couples secure 


their knowledge, confident in their actions, and 
true to their faith. A book of this kind—com 
advice of doctors and 
family counselors with the accepted doctring 


bining the practical 


of the Church—has long been needed. 


Examine It 10 Days Without Charge 


Because the publishers feel that this book 











pit- 
itual and emotional as well as the physical. The 


author, Reverend George A. Kelly, is the Dj. 
rector of the New York Archdiocese’s- Family 

His guidance is based on his 
broad knowledge of everyday family exper. 
ences as well as the teachings of the Church, 
You'll find practical, realistic advice on in-lay 


Marriage 
Manual as useful to older couples as it is to 
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restrained rejoicing for union labor. The past 

year hasn’t been a good one. About the only 
accomplishment of note was the defeat voters handed 
the right-to-work laws. 

Public sentiment toward unions has hit a new 
low. The revelations of the McClellan Committee 
were the major factor in this lessening of public 
esteem for organized labor. To make distinctions 
is a function of reason, and Mr. John Q. Public 
doesn’t always make the effort required to use rea- 
son. Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa have become 
types of the union leader. When unions are men- 
tioned, the public thinks of the Teamsters and all 
the corruption, violence, and abuse of power that 
union harbors and perpetuates. The thousands of 
good union leaders and millions of honest rank- 
and-filers are forgotten. 

In our opinion, the unions will have to do three 
things if they want to recoup their losses. 

The first is to become more receptive to legis- 
lation regulating union affairs. After all, the unions 
are not just private clubs; they have a tremendous 
impact on the lives of all of us. A few have shown 
that they are incapable of rising to minimum stand- 
ards of decency and honesty. Most upright union 
leaders recognize the fact that for such unions re- 
form won’t come from within and must be imposed 
by law. They are right in opposing crippling legisla- 
tion, but those who oppose all legislation in this 
field haven’t read the handwriting on the wall. 

The second step to be taken is for the unions to 
make sure that their constitutions assure democratic 
procedures. In a recent report to the Fund for the 
Republic, Mr. Leo Bromwich, after a study of the 
Constitutions of seventy international unions with a 
membership of sixteen million, points out disturbing 
problems in six areas of union life: 

1) Admissions: Apprenticeship rules may be a 
bar to a person seeking membership in the union 
and sometimes provide an informal means for racial 
or political discrimination. 

2) Concentration of Power: Generally speaking, 


[ ABOR DAY this year is not an occasion of un- 
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most American unions reveal a concentration of 
power in the hands of the international president anj 
grant only a limited effectiveness to the executive 
board. 

3) The Convention: The president’s power t 
appoint convention committees in some cases, and 
to preside over the convention in others, strengthens 
the tendency toward a concentration of executive 
power. 

4) Discipline: In many of the unions in the 
sample, the disciplinary board is staffed by the loca 
executive committee or the local president 
dangerous situation because accused members ar 
usually in opposition to the local administration. 

5) Union Press: In almost all of the unions, the 
press is under the control of the incumbent adminis. 
tration, so that the official newspaper tends to kk 
monopolized by a few people at the top of the union 
hierarchy. 

6) Procedures: There is a democratic design and 
intent in the constitutions of the American unions, 
but there are serious structural deficiencies which 
can act to the detriment of the democratic rights of 
the membership. 


union workers to participate in union affairs 
Too often, members shift all responsibility to 

a few leaders whose interests are not always identi- 
cal with those of the union. Such lazy and irrespon- 
sible members look on their union as a sort of slot 
machine that gives back a dollar for every quarter 
inserted. This isn’t far-fetched. The Teamsters a 
a group have shown that they don’t care whether 
Hoffa is honest but only whether he gets them mor 
pay, shorter hours, and better working conditions. 
In spite of their enemies, unions are here to stay 
as an important factor in American life. Their 
effectiveness and their contribution to their own and 
to the general welfare depend in some measure 
on legislation but a great deal more on their own 
efforts to put their house in order. 
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Labor at the Crossroads 


The gloomiest Labor Day in many years seems to be in the 
offing. As these words are being written, it looks as though 
the big steel strike will still be on. 

Strikes are always unpleasant. Prolonged major strikes 
can become national calamities. The hardships that go 
with strikes are the price we are asked to pay for the 
privilege of living in a free industrial society. At times, 
inadequate leadership, on one or both sides, can make the 
price fabulously high, 


This year’s steel strike is more than just a major strike. 
Many social analysts are tagging this strike as the end of 
an era in industrial relations, the result of an all-out ef- 
fort of industry to bring to a halt the pattern of labor 
gains that began with the Wagner Act. All the yelling 
about the danger of inflation points up only part of the 
problem. Equally important is management’s desire to win 
back rights which had previously been bargained away. 

Management’s attitude has definitely hardened. This 
hardening has been building up for some time. The first 
indication came with the Kohler strike, now in its fifth year. 
In the Kohler strike, the powerful UAW met its first sig- 
nificant setback by industry. Next, General Electric, and, 
later, Westinghouse gave the electrical workers a taste of 
hard bargaining. The railroad industry promises a similar 
approach in the fall. 

So the pendulum has swung back. Unfortunately, there is 
danger that the pendulum may swing back too far. If labor 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Editorials in Pictures and Print 


has erred in the direction of making collective bargaining a 
One-way street, we are now likely to find management 
duplicating the error, merely reversing the signs. 


We may well be moving in the direction of class warfare. 
The effect of this current test of strength may be a period of 
labor unrest and turmoil such as we had in the thirties. 
All the fine predictions of labor-management co-operation, 
made after World War II, now seem to be hopelessly out- 
dated. Tragically, if such class warfare comes, the first 
victims will not be the racketeering and corrupt unions. 
They will be those unions which have hitherto been 
held up as models of labor statesmanship. 

While industry kept a united front at the bargaining 
table, it was no secret that it was far from united on the 
wisdom of these new hard tactics. Most steel executives 
felt that harder tactics were needed. But many did not 
want to face the union with an ultimatum of unconditional 
surrender. They felt that more efforts should have been 
made to find a non-inflationary face-saving package. 

Unconditional surrender did not work well during World 
War II. It not only cost thousands of lives, but left a power 
vacuum which the Communists were glad to fill. We may 
face a similar danger if labor negotiations are carried out 
in an atmosphere that seems to threaten union survival. 

These observations are not made to justify one-way 
bargaining by unions while industry makes all the con- 
cessions. But they do raise the question as to whether the 
steel industry considered the long-term view in demanding, 
in this year’s contract, all the changes it wanted. 


The last of 500 Italian orphans 
brought to the U.S. in the past 
two years by the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees (N.C.W.C.) 
arrive in their new land. More 
“excess quota’ legislation is 
needed to maintain flow. The 
agency has a waiting list of 
Americans who want European 
children, but a surplus of adopt- 
able babies from China, Korea. 
Sheltering homeless demands love 
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Power of the Laity 


The tremendous spiritual power of the laity within the 
Church continues to surge forward in America. As we go 
to press, there is about to take place the Second World 
Congress of Sodalists. About six thousand members oi ihe 
various sodalities of Our Lady are expected to gather daily 
for the mammoth Congress to be held at Seton Hall, 
South Orange, N. J., August 20-23. These sodalities, par- 
ticularly since Pius XII issued his apostolic constitution 
Bis Saeculari in 1948, are becoming listed among the finest 
forms of Catholic Action. (See THE SIGN, August, 1959.) 

August 27, the annual convention of the newly organized 
National Catholic Social Action Conference will open at 
St. Louis University. Nearly half of its five hundred mem- 
bers, representing every type of Catholic Action in America, 
are expected to be present. 

These are but two of the many national and regional meet- 
ings frequently taking place in the United States today. An 
impressive feature of these meetings is the fact that nearly 
all attend at their personal expense, often with great sacrifice 
of other pressing matters. What is the reason for this rising 
tide of spiritual energy within the Church? 


It is obviously an effect of a great divine impulse—the 
power of the Holy Spirit surging anew through the Church. 
It is similar to the early days of Christianity. In these days, 
Our Lord first imparted His sublime teaching of Truth. 
Then He was crucified. After His resurrection, God sent 
a tremendous outpouring of His Holy Spirit and launched 
the Church into the stream of history with a mission to 
reconcile the world to God. 

Today, the Church is moving into a new era of history. 
The Church has already been crucified in many nations and 
still is, behind the Iron Curtain. But, as Pius XII remarked 
on March 19, 1958, one of the longest and bitterest eras 
in history is now drawing to a close and new life is stirring 
among the nations. Before her modern crucifixions, the 
Church had been receiving a great outpouring of provi- 
dential instruction concerning the meaning of the Gospel 
in our times. The great revival of learning in Scripture, 
theology. and social doctrine, begun by Leo XIII, was a 
necessary prelude to the tremendously increased activities 
of the Church in every phase of social life. Guided by 
the Church, research scholars have been passing on their 
rich heritage to the university, college, and seminary pro- 
fessors, This heritage of learning has filtered into the high 
schools and elementary schools and into many textbooks 
used by the widely extended Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine; it has been studied by countless informal study 
clubs; picked up and transmitted by an amazingly elaborated 
and matured Catholic press. The laity are far better in- 
formed and instructed today than they were two genera- 
tions ago. And their knowledge is not sterile. The Holy 
Spirit is urging them to use it for extending the reign of 
Jesus Christ throughout all human society. The problem 
of reconciling the world to God is so vast that such armies 
of well-informed and well-trained laymen and laywomen 
are absolutely necessary for the task. Apparently, in this 
era of history, now dawning, God will provide such armies. 


Catholic Attitude to the world 


In their attitude to the world, Catholics often display a 
surprising ambiguity. We are not concerned here with those 
who belong to the “pie-in-the-sky” school. Such an atti- 
tude springs from sheer ignorance of the tremendous mystery 
of grace and the intimate connection between this world 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 


wide WORLD 

Talk! Talk Talk! Is there nothing else the man can do? Well, 
Fidel Castro could do a lot to get Cuba’s social reform rolling, 
if he would forget marathon harangues with press and public 


Msgr. L. T. Matthiesen, Amarillo, Tex., acts as “probation of- 
ficer” in successful church-court plan to help delinquents 
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and Mrs. Patrick Flood, South 


Jimmy Hoffa, right, U.S. labor’s worst enemy, has 
dodged maneuvers to oust him as Teamsters presi- 
dent, but continued pressure by the brothers Ken- 
nedy, Robert, left, and Sen. John F., may finally 
triumph. Bob Kennedy charged Hoffa has “betrayed 
union members” and “misused union funds,” and 
invited him to sue. The Teamsters will be more 
stupid than they have been to retain Hoffa if he loses 





Orange, N.J., receive citation from Father 
John F. Gilson, S.J., at Fordham’s Insti- 
tute on Religious Vocations, for ‘‘precious 
contribution to God.” Eleven of their 
thirteen children are with them: Sisters 
Mary Turibius, Maria Winifred, Louis 
Mary, Marian Patrick, Mrs. Martin R. 
Thiry, Robert J., Father Kevin P. Flood, 
S.J., Joseph, Michael, Francis, Vincent 


WIDE WORLD 


The fateful day of solitude in space draws 
nearer for America’s astronauts, one of} 
whom will soar into the heavens. God- 
speed: Air Force Capt. Virgil Grissom, 
Air Force Capt. Donald Slayton, Ai 
Force Capt. Leroy Cooper, Marine Lt. 
Col. John Glenn, Navy Lt. Malcolm 
Carpenter, Navy Lt. Cmdr. Alan 
Shepard, Navy Lt. Cmdr, Walter Schirra 
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and the next. But even among informed Catholics there 
is a certain ambiguity as to love for the world and contempt 
for the world. 

To save their souls, many Christians have felt compelled, 
through the centuries, to flee from the world. These 
Christians rightly appealed to the Scriptures. The world had 
hated Jesus Christ. It crucified Him. Our Lord declared 
the world would also hate His followers. St. James warned 
his flock that friendship with this world was enmity with 
God. St. John appealed to his fellow Christians not to love 
the world or the things that are in the world. 

On the other hand, the Scriptures also clearly stated 
that God had made the whole world and that everything 
God had made was good in itself. When the world of man- 
kind became estranged from God, God so loved “the 
world” that He gave His only begotten Son as a sacrifice 
to bring back mankind to Himself. Jesus Christ came to 
earth to save the world. He is the Redeemer of the world 
and the Light of the World. He sent His Church “into the 
world to heal mankind. 


The ambiguity of their attitude to the world, for many 
Christians, stems from Scriptural language. The Bible is 
written in human language. As in every language, the same 
Biblical word often carries different meanings, determined 
by context. In the Bible, the word for world sometimes re- 
fers to the entire splendor of the whole universe; sometimes 
to the grandeur of the planet we call the earth; sometimes 
to the human race in general; and sometimes to a special 
segment of the human race. 

“The world” so roundly condemned by Scripture is really 
an inhuman world. It is the little world of those people, 
found at all times and places, who have perversely cut 
themselves off from the divine light and goodness. Egoistic, 
complacent, acknowledging no law above _ themselves, 
they are shut up in the dark caverns of their own egoism. 
This is the world which Our Lord said cannot receive the 
Spirit of Truth. This is that segment of humanity still 
serving, not under God, but under the “elements of this 
world.” The source of their actions and energies is found 
in their glands and ganglia rather than in God. 

But the human race as such, even as yet untouched by 
grace, 1s the object of God’s infinite compassion. To this 
world of man, the Church is sent. And just as Jesus Christ 
healed the sick, made the deaf hear and the blind see and 
the lame walk; made the dead rise and taught the people 
the wondrous mystery of life eternal in God, so the Church 
in every age is found bending over the hurt and bleeding 
world to heal the hurts of mankind. 

The Church still practices the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. Opportunities differ—they have increased 
immeasurably with the technical progress of modern civili- 
zation. It is thus understandable that the laity today, find- 
ing themselves caught up in the life of the world, should 
strive to consecrate to Christ the world in which they live 
—helping people around them to live, no longer as blind 
creatures of earth, but as children of God, and bestowing 
the mercy and wisdom of Christ on all with whom they 
come in contact. 

But “worldiness,”’ that old human disease of living by 
animal impulse, loving the things of this world apart from 
God, using them contrary to the will of God, will always 
be condemned as the great enemy of God—and of the 
genuine happiness of mankind. Every Christian must 
practice detachment, must hate “worldiness.” Some Chris- 
tians are invited by God to flee the commerce of the world 
and enter the cloister. The fact remains that “the world” 
remains the chief target of the compassionate apostolate 
of the Church. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


Epidemic. On its twenty-fifth anniversary, the New York 
Catholic Interracial Council emphasized several points of 
which it was more than ever convinced. One of these was: 
“Race prejudice and discrimination are epidemic in character 
and the contagion threatens the well-being and security of 
all minority groups.” The truth of this statement was re- 
cently highlighted when a third-generation American of 
Japanese descent was refused a teaching position in Virginia 
because of her race—even though a school-board member 
described her as “perhaps even a little better qualified 
than the others.” It is, of course, not surprising that a 
belief based not on reason but on prejudice leads to unrea- 
sonable conclusions. But such a belief is always dangerous, 
And this incident shows how it can spread and the harm 
it can do and the need of putting it out—fast. 





Down the Drain? Writing recently to the president of 
the French Social Weeks, Pope John spoke of “the living 
conditions of the too many people who, faced by the ad- 
vances of other regions of the world, become conscious— 
sometimes, alas, in revolt—of the scandalous contrast be- 
tween the well-being of some and the vital needs of others.” 
“Who,” the Pope asked, “can oppose the legitimate hopes of 
millions of men to be saved, at last, from the permanent 
threats of famine and endemic diseases? Who can contest 
their aspiration to benefit also from better social conditions 
and the just advancement of their people in the great family 
of nations? .. . What man, informed about world affairs and 
conscious of his duty, will not see in these truly important 
tasks a grave obligation for our generation, for which it must 
be willing to make the necessary sacrifices?” For a discus- 
sion of how we must face up to, and answer, these ques- 
tions, see the article beginning on page seventeen. 


Soviet Equity. The description of Premier Khrushchev’s 
dacha, where Vice-President Nixon was an overnight guest, 
gives us a macabre feeling of relief that Communist bosses 
are not above a little self-gratification. The cream-colored 
hideaway, a half hour's drive from the Kremlin, is equipped, 
it seems, for luxury living. Pathways, palms, and _ patios 
are only a few of the appointments. Pleasure boats, rose 
gardens, fountains, and five summer houses along the river 
bank provide the extra touch. The Communist system gives 
each man what he needs, and Khrushchev obviously needs 
more than the millions of Russians who live four and five 
to a miserable room. Incidentally, a twelve-foot concrete 
wall keeps the public away from K’s villa, 


Summer Reading. It was good to see How I Turned 
$1,000 into a Million in Real Estate—In My Spare Time 
jump onto the best-seller list. If we aren’t actively in- 
terested in getting into the real estate market, we can, at 
least, obtain vicarious thrills in reading how one more 
American “made it.” And it keeps our minds off other 
new reading absolutely devoid of such good-life coziness: 
e.g., We Strangers and Afraid, an up-to-date summary of 
the 16 million refugees in the world today, published by 
the Carnegie Endownment for International Peace. No, 
it isn’t happy reading, especially the part in which a refugee 
child, commiserated with for not having a home, answered, 
“Oh, but we have a home, a loving home, only we have 
not got a house to put it in.” 
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A fascinating 
profile of a Vatican 
diplomat who is 
proud his ancestors 
belonged to 

Italy’s “hoi polloi’’ 


POPE 
OHN'S 





“AMERICAN” —....... 


DELEGATE 


POPE JOHN XXIII’s personal representative in this coun- 
try is a stocky, dynamic, fast-moving Roman whose father 
was a fireman and grandfather a blacksmith. He is Arch- 
bishop Egidio Vagnozzi, the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. 

The importance of the U.S. in the world today makes the 
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Archbishop Vagnozzi and 
Msgr. Robert Hagarty, secretary: 
work goes on till midnight 


Apostolic Delegate here the No. 1 en- 
voy in the Holy See’s secretariat of 
state, which is the foreign office of the 
Catholic Church. Yet among Catho- 
lics generally it is probably the least- 
known and least-understood post in the 
hierarchy of the Church. 

The Apostolic Delegate is the liaison 
between the bishops and the Holy 
Father. He supervises and expedites 
the handling of ecclesiastical business 
and simultaneously acts as the eyes, 
the ears, and—as Pope John XXIII 
put it before he was Pope—‘the heart” 
of the Holy Father in the nation to 
which he is assigned. 

The mission of the Delegate is ex- 
clusively spiritual. Unlike a Papal 
Nuncio, who is accredited to a gov- 
ernment with which the Vatican has 
relations, he has no diplomatic status. 
Nonetheless, his role obviously has 
many diplomatic aspects, and he is 
regarded in the U.S. as at least the 
unofficial ambassador of the Holy 
Father. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi, for example, 
is invited to many diplomatic functions, 
including those held by representatives 
of Protestant and Moslem countries. 
Significantly, the huge Delegation head- 
quarters where he lives and works in 
Washington, D.C., is located along 
“diplomatic row” on Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

The fifty-three-year-old archbishop 
could hardly have been better qualified 





PAUL F. HEALY, a Washington reporter, 
writes regularly for THE SIGN, Saturday 
Evening Post, and other magazines. 
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for the post when he succeeded Arch- 
bishop—now Cardinal—Amleto’ G. 
Cicognani last May. He had been 
precocious scholastically. He had the 
spiritual zeal of a missionary—which 
was in fact his first ambition. He had 
had invaluable experience in the diplo- 
matic corps in India, France, and the 
Philippines. And he could speak 
English well, the result of his 1932-42 
service as a secretary in the Apostolic 
Delegation in Washington. 

Indeed, when Msgr. Vagnozzi came 
back to Rome from his ten years in 
the U.S., he was so enthusiastic about 
American life that his Vatican col- 
leagues kiddingly began to call him “the 
American.” Msgr. Patrick A. Ryan, 
who was a U.S. Army chaplain in 
Italy during World War II, recalls that 
he thought Msgr. Vagnozzi was an 
American when he met him for the 
first time in the sacristy of St. Peter’s 
Basilica. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi says that Arch- 
bishop Angelo Roncalli, now Pope 
John XXIII, “used to tease me and 
call me ‘the American’” when he was 
transferred to Paris in 1945 to assist 
Roncalli, then Papal Nuncio there. 

“Probably when the appointment of 
Delegate to the United States came up, 
he naturally thought of ‘the Ameri- 
can’,” he adds with a smile. 

Like his long-time good friend, the 
Holy Father, Archbishop Vagnozzi is 
of humble birth, a wit, a linguist, and 
a man of learning and European 
sophistication. This background, re- 
flected in his outgoing, American-type 
personality, makes him well suited to 
deal with the varying subtleties of his 
present position. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi is a muscular 
five feet, ten inches tall, somewhat 
ruddy, with black hair, heavy jowls, 
and a long nose slightly turned up at 
the end. His brown eyes sparkle be- 
hind rimless spectacles. He has a quick 
smile and rocks with laughter at his 
own or another’s joke. He is an ex- 
cellent story-teller—and a person about 
whom stories are told. 

Once, while Archbishop Vagnozzi 
was Papal Nuncio and dean of the 
diplomatic corps in the Philippines, he 
was traveling with the bishop of a local 
diocese and George Clutton, then the 
British ambassador there. The bishop 
wryly asked the ambassador: “Is the 
Nuncio as hard on diplomats as he is 
on the bishops?” 

“He wouldn’t dare to be hard on the 
diplomats,” Clutton shot back. 

“Of course,” Archbishop Vagnozzi 
quipped, “I take the bishops seriously.” 

Vigorous, warm, informal, and con- 
siderate of others, the new Delegate 
won quick popularity in the U.S. He 


visited several cities in May and made 
a hit by holding press conferences jp 
the free-wheeling American tradition, 
Gesticulating Italian-style, he is an ex. 
pressive conversationalist. He may 
even lean forward to tap an_ inter- 
viewer's knee to emphasize a_ point, 
When my interview was at an end, he 
went to the trouble of escorting me to 
the self-service elevator, ringing for it 
and then carefully showing me which 
button to push, although the lunch 
waiting for him and his colleagues was 
growing cold. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi is lacking in 
both pretense and false humility. Once, 
while dining with a group of U.S. Army 
officers during World War II, he was 
asked if he knew a certain Italian 
prince. 

“Heck, no!” he exploded. “I’m from 
the hoi polloi. My father was a fire- 
man!” 

Both sides of Archbishop Vagnozzi’s 
family were devoid of clerics and dip- 
lomats. His father’s father was a black- 
smith in the little town of Vitorchiano, 
fifty miles north of Rome. His mother’s 
father was a porter on the docks. His 
own father, Francesco, was a municipal 
fireman in Rome. 

Francesco Vagnozzi was a coura- 
geous man who won two medals for 
bravery. One decoration was awarded 
for stopping a horse which was run- 
ning away from a driver who had lost 
control. In the other case, a madman 
in the balcony of the Church of San 
Bernardo was shooting at anyone who 
tried to enter the vestibule. Francesco 
Vagnozzi was sent for. He removed his 
shoes, noiselessly stole up the steps on 
the side of the balcony, grabbed the 
gunman from behind and disarmed him. 

A Roman fireman was called on to 
help out in all sorts of emergencies un- 
related to fires. Also, to young Egidio’s 
delight, two firemen were stationed at 
every performance in Roman theaters 
to keep an eye on safety requirements. 
Francesco had this assignment often 
and he took his son inside with him, 
free of charge, to watch the operas, 
circuses, and plays. The Archbishop 
dates his love of operatic music from 
those experiences. 

The family included another son, 
James, eight years older, and a younger 
sister, Magdalene. Egidio was born 
Feb. 2, 1906, in the Prati section, a 
workingman’s neighborhood only fifteen 
minutes from St. Peter’s. For four 
years, starting at age eight, Egidio 
served three or four Masses every 
morning there. 

“It was a tremendously moving ex- 
perience,” he recalls. “I practically 
lived in the church, and my desire to 
become a priest was a natural product 
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of the years I spent there. As an altar 
boy, I always got to see the Papal 
ceremonies better than any visitor. 
When I was ten, I once stood almost 
next to the throne when Pope Benedict 
XV was presiding at a canonization.” 

When he was twelve, Egidio was 
awarded a scholarship to the Lateran 
Pontifical Seminary, a _ school for 
student priests in the Diocese of Rome 
which numbers Pope John XXIII 
among its illustrious alumni. 

According to Canon Law, a man 
ordained to the priesthood must have 
passed his twenty-fourth birthday. Only 
the Pope can make exceptions. In 
1928, Pope Pius XI permitted the bril- 
jiant, twenty-two-year-old Vagnozzi to 
be ordained three days before Christ- 
mas. Egidio had always wanted to be- 
come a missionary in India or China, 
but his father had opposed it. Now 
Cardinal Basilio Pompili, vicar of 
Rome. ordered him to take courses in 
Canon Law. Two years later, he had 
earned doctorates in Canon Law, 
Sacred Theology, and philosophy, an 
imposing trio of credentials for a 
twenty-four-year-old. 

Father Vagnozzi was next assigned 
to the staff of the Secretary of State 
who, shortly after his assignment, was 
Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, later to be- 
come Pope Pius XII. In the fall of 
1932, he was elevated to monsignor 
and sent to the Apostolic Delegation 
in Washington as a secretary. En route 
there, he tried out his English on a 
shipboard companion, Bishop Francis 
Spellman, a colleague at the secretariat 
of state. Cardinal Spellman now heads 
the Archdiocese of New York. 

As an influence on his career, Arch- 
bishop Vagnozzi considers his decade 
in Washington second only to that of 
his being an altar boy at St. Peter’s. 
He believes it has helped his effective- 
ness as a diplomat elsewhere. 

“One of the traits I admire most in 
Americans is the straightforward ap- 
proach,” he says. “The tendency in 
Europe is to talk and talk and talk, with 
only a little practicality at the end. 
Americans see a straight line as the 
shortest distance between two points, 
and I like it. 

“Another American trait I like is the 
tendency not to mix in other people’s 
business. There’s no nosiness here out- 
side of the newspaper people who do 
it for a living. And, third, there is a 
high regard for personal capability and 
achievement rather than for family 
background or influential friends. 

“The Church here is in splendid 
condition,” Archbishop Vagnozzi con- 
tinues. “It’s grown in size and it has 
an active and zealous clergy. The sec- 
ond and third generations of Catholic 





The new delegate, says Vice-President Nixon, 


is a “realistic, tough-minded” thinker the free worle 


needs in the struggle against Communism 





Archbishop Vagnozzi at 
prayer in the chapel of 
his residence: memories of 
an altar boy at St. Peter’s 
more than forty years ago 


The Apostolic Delegate’s 
residence on Massachusetts 
Avenue in Washington, D. C.: 
a spiritual mission 

on diplomatic row 
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immigrants are growing up unburdened 
with their parents’ preoccupation with 
making a living, and more of them are 
entering colleges. And where their sup- 
port of the Church was mainly financial 
twenty-five years ago, American Cath- 
olics today have a better understanding 
of and interest in the lay apostolate of 
the Church.” 

Msgr. Vagnozzi left Washington in 
1942 with the rank of counselor, which 
is next to that of Delegate. At thirty- 
seven, he was the youngest such official 
in the Vatican diplomatic corps. He 
was transferred to Portugal and then 
to Paris, where he became the right- 
hand man of Nuncio Roncalli. 


hy 1948, the Vatican and the newly 
independent government of India 
prepared to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions. The astute Msgr. Vagnozzi was 
selected to go to India as chargé d’af- 
faires and through negotiations pave the 
way for a permanent  internuncio 
(equivalent in rank to a minister) to 
represent the Holy See. After fifteen 
months in India—which he regards as 
an “utterly fascinating country’—he re- 
turned to Rome to be consecrated an 
archbishop. He was appointed Apostolic 
Delegate to the Philippines and titular 
bishop of the Diocese of Myra in Asia 
Minor. He is amused that this nominal 
title makes him titular successor to St. 
Nicholas—or Santa Claus. 

When the Holy See established dip- 
lomatic relations with the Philippines 
in 1951, Archbishop Vagnozzi became 
Apostolic Nuncio. He was an active 
Nuncio. He made a point of traveling 
with missionary priests to remote parts 
of the island in an effort to form a 
stronger native Church. 

One twelve-day trip into Luzon took 
him 400 miles by jeep. 60 miles by 
boat, and 35 on foot and_horse- 
back. Climbing a slope in a mountain- 
ous section, his horse made a sudden 
jump forward. The Nuncio grabbed at 
the saddle but it broke loose and he 
tumbled off the horse—directly on top 
of the missionary who was his com- 
panion. 

According to an apocryphal story, 
the priest jumped into a ravine to save 
the Nuncio’s life. Archbishop Vag- 
nozzi laughingly points out the obvious 
fallacy of this account, maintaining 
that “as a missionary he would have 
tried to save his horse instead, because 
he knows how valuable it is.” 

On Archbishop Vagnozzi’s advice, 
Pope Pius XII created four new arch- 
dioceses in the Philippines and ap- 
pointed three Filipino archbishops. 
Meanwhile, the Nuncio had _ out- 
maneuvered the Communists by strongly 
backing the labor movement in the 





Philippines and aiding a program of 
agricultural reform. 

Vice-President Nixon, who became 
acquainted with Archbishop Vagnozzi 
on two trips to the Philippines, says he 
enjoyed a “long and stimulating dis- 
cussion” of world events as a luncheon 
guest of the Delegate last June. 

“He, without doubt, is one of the 
few men in the world today who can 
qualify as an expert on the problems 
of Asia,” Nixon says. “He has a keen 
understanding of Communist techniques 
and strategy in that part of the world 
and is the realistic, tough-minded kind 
of thinker the free world needs in these 
critical times.” 

In December, 1958, Archbishop Vag- 
nozzi was apointed Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. About the same 
time, Cardinal Agagianian was leaving 
Rome as Papal Legate to a bishops’ 
conference in Manila. Pope John XXIII 
remembered that when he had last seen 
Mser. Vagnozzi in Paris in 1947, his 
assistant had been smoking two packs 
of cigarettes a day and had a bad cough. 
So the Pope called Cardinal Agagianian 
aside on his departure and remarked, 
“Vagnozzi smokes too much!” 

When this comment was dutifully 
passed on to Archbishop Vagnozzi by 
the Cardinal in Manila, he had long 
since given up smoking. So when he 
arrived in Rome in March, en route 
to his new post in Washington, the new 
Delegate smilingly said: “Your Holi- 
ness, you made a remark about me 
which has not been true for five years.” 

“But you were smoking too much 
then!” Pope John stubbornly insisted, 
referring to 1947. 

The Holy Father does not write per- 
sonal letters. Archbishop Vagnozzi, 
like all Papal envoys, corresponds with 
him through the secretariat of state. 
The Delegate transmits from the Holy 
See not only all communications to the 
bishops but also the answers to every 
letter written by a layman to the Holy 
Father. The Delegate occasional!y cir- 
culates among the bishops certain let- 
ters of his own, asking on behalf of the 
Holy See their advice on, say, a pos- 
sible change in the liturgy or in fast 
and abstinence laws. In turn, he in- 
terprets the. bishops’ problems to the 
Holy See. 

The Delegate has certain powers 
which the bishops do not possess. He 
can expedite their work by granting 
them permissions, such as matrimonial 
dispensations from some Church laws, 
which otherwise would have to come 
from Rome. 

The handsome, eighty-room Delega- 
tion building on Massachusetts Avenue 
was a gift of the bishops and lay Cath- 
olics of the U.S. It houses the Dele- 


gate’s staff of three Italian priests ‘ro-, 
the “diplomatic roll’ and four Ameri. 
can priests who handle his appoin. 
ments and heavy English correspond. 
ence. Also residing in the building are 
six members of the French-Canadian 
Little Sisters of the Holy Family who 
do the cooking and other domestic 
work; a butler and his wife; and 
chauffeur for the Delegate’s limousine 
and two utility cars. 

In contrast to an impressively fur. 
nished large reception room, the Dele. 
gate’s small, plain office is almost 
austere. His bookshelf covers one wall, 
Its diverse collection includes Arnold 
Toynbee; Van Loon; Canon Law; an 
advanced history of India; an Italian 
dictionary of theology; a study of the 
Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse 
Tung; and American Western stories, 

The Archbishop reads Westerns 
avidly as the surest way of relaxing 
from his duties. He is flabbergasted by 
the intrepidity of American pioneers 
who defied scalping raids by Indians, 
He has tried Westerns on television, but 
is disappointed by the psychologically 
disturbed heroes. “Instead of relaxing, 
I get nervous,” he comments. 

He has been too busy to indulge any 
of his many active hobbies, such ag 
golf, bridge, table tennis—he was once 
champion of a Boy Scout summer camp 
in the Rockies—and mountain climbing, 
He has climbed Long’s Peak in the 
Rockies and Weise Horn in the Alps, 
Once, he waited nine days for a chance 
to climb the Matterhorn, but the 
weather was so bad he had to give it 
up and go back to Rome. 
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F Gemap me Vagnozzi rises at 7 A.M., 
says Mass in a chapel near his 
room, and after further prayers break- 
fasts in the dining room. He spends 
the morning receiving visitors. At one 
o’clock he lunches with his staff. Often, 
a visiting cardinal or some other dis- 
tinguished guest is present. After a 
siesta, the Delegate devotes the rest of 
the day to transacting business. Dinner 
is at seven o'clock, with his staff, and 
the evening is largely taken up with 
double-checking and signing fifty or 
more official letters. He seldom gets 
to bed before midnight. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi recalls that in 
his audience with Pope John XXIII in 
March he told him that “after nine and 
a half years in the Apostolic Delega- 
tion in the United States, I know what 
a huge task awaits me. I am a little 
bit afraid at the prospect of going to 
such a big job.” 

He relates that “the Pope laughed 
and, tapping himself on the chest with 
both hands, said, ‘You are afraid of 
your big job! What about me!’” 
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The world today is engaged in a great 
war. This war is not being waged with 
bombs and bullets. It is a world-wide 
struggle conducted with plowshares 
and books, medicine and microscopes, 
factories and machines, trade and fi- 
nance. It is a war against hunger and 
ignorance, disease and crushing pov- 
erty. It is a war in which every man 
boasting a Christian conscience cannot 
shirk a special responsibility. 

Science and modern communications 
have shrunken the planet. Nations 
which formerly lived in separate worlds 
are suddenly finding themselves neigh- 
bors. Through trade, travel, and cul- 
tural exchange, the interdependence of 
nations has become an international 
fact. Christians, who gladly acknowl- 
edge that the same God created and 
redeemed all mankind, should welcome 


by JAMES O’GARA 


FOREIGN AID MEANS HUMAN AID 


in giving money to other countries, are we just pouring money 


down the drain? And yet, can we, as Christians, turn our backs on them? 


the emergence of this fact. And they 
should face up to the new answers be- 
ing demanded by the old Gospel ques- 
tion: ‘Who is my neighbor?”’ 

The vast majority of Americans have 
no inkling of what it is to suffer the 
crushing, grinding poverty of destitu- 
tion, or to live in a land where going 
hungry is the general custom of the day 
and nine-tenths of the population are 
afflicted with disease for lack of care 
and nutrition. As we watch our own 
children grow tall and strong, we fail 
to think of nations where a new-born 
baby has only one-tenth the chance of 
an American baby to survive. 

These facts seem lifeless in cold 
print. Yet Americans should examine 
their consciences on some glaring in- 
equalities of international life today. 
In North America there is less than 10 
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per cent of the world’s population; yet 
this 10 per cent of the population re- 
ceives 40 per cent of the world’s income. 
Today, half the world’s population re- 
ceives less income for a whole year than 
an American auto-worker out of work 
receives in one month simply as unem- 
ployment compensation, Particulars are 
more disturbing. An average Bolivian, 
for example, receives only one-twentieth 
the annual income of the average 
American. Literally, there are millions 
of families in the world today who get 
less food for their daily fare than that 
thrown away from countless American 
dinner tables. 

Can a Christian close his eyes—can 
he shut his heart to these situations? 
May he, in conscience, restrict the prac- 
tice of the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy to his own backyard? 

On this point, Catholic tradition is 
quite clear. The modern Popes, in 
particular, have stressed the urgent need 
for justice and charity in the interna- 
tional order. The same God created all. 
The same God redeemed all mankind. 
All men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. For these 
reasons, the Popes have always stressed 
the idea of a world family of nations 
in which international justice and char- 
ity must prevail. 

This harmonious view of the world 
is a glorious Christian vision, as yet 
only imperfectly realized. If we are 
to move closer to its realization, we 
must recognize the responsibility of the 
richer countries of the world to assist 
in the development of the have-not 
nations. As Pope Pius XII said in his 
1952 Christmas Message: “. . . solidar- 
ity among nations demands the aboli- 
tion of glaring inequalities in living 
standards, and likewise in financial in- 
vestments and in the degree of human 
labor’s productivity.” 

It is in this context that our recurring 
national debate over “foreign aid” 
should be viewed. On this subject it is 
hard to understand the attitude dis- 
played by certain writers in the Catholic 
press. Aiding the underdeveloped na- 
tions poses serious technical problems. 
Men with the best will in the world can 
disagree about specific details of such 
programs. At times there will be waste, 
politicking, and maladministration. 
These are to be deplored and corrected. 
But our Christian responsibility as stew- 
ards of great wealth cannot be com- 
pletely denied. It is incomprehensible 
how some Catholic writers can indulge 
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in easy sneers about “do gooders” and 
“bleeding-hearts” when the issue at 
stake is feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked of the world. 

This is not to say that “foreign aid” 
is the only form which our obligation 
in international social justice can or 
should take. A freer flow of immigra- 
tion and trade, access to markets and 
raw materials, development of educa- 
tional opportunities and cultural ex- 
changes, encouragement of private in- 
vestment—all these things, when prop- 
erly regulated, are important. But 
large-scale economic aid is crucial, and 
it is Coming under increasingly heavy 














nations of the West, by increased carn- 
ings through foreign trade and through 
the careful channeling of private and 
public capital. 

The time at our disposal for this task 
is growing short. Men all over the 
world are learning that it is not neces- 
sary to live and die in hunger. They 
will never again be content with things 
as they are. These stirrings of dis- 
content are being felt all over the world, 
Moreover, the technological revolution 
is already reaching the underdeveloped 
areas in the shape of improved sanita- 
tion, education, and health facilities, 
As a result, the death rate in those areas 





attack, when it is of most importance. 

In Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
in many parts of Latin America the 
war against hunger and disease is grow- 
ing ever more desperate. It is impera- 
tive that these nations enlarge their 
capital investment and expand their 
productive ability. The people in these 
areas, however, are already living on 
a mere subsistence level. This means 
that savings on any large scale for cap- 
ital investment can be squeezed out of 
them only by totalitarian controls. If 
we want to encourage the underde- 
veloped nations to modernize without 
copying the methods of the Communist 
countries, much of their capital develop- 
ment will have to come from the rich 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


has been sharply reduced, and a tre- 
mendous expansion in productive power 
is urgently needed simply to meet the 
subsistence needs of a rapidly expand- 
ing population. 

Largely because of a decline in the 
death rate, world population today is 
increasing faster than at any time in 
history. At current rates of growth 
the population of the world will nearly 
double by the end of the century, jump- 
ing to five and a half billion people. 
This is a fact of tremendous significance 
in considering the problem of the under- 
developed countries. A Christian knows 
that contraceptives are no solution. 

Three-fifths of the world’s population 
live in nations where the introduction 
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of Western health techniques is pro- 
ducing a sharp decline in death rates 
and causing consequent pressure of an 
expanding population on existing re- 
sources. If these nations are to feed 
their people, they must strengthen their 
social organization and develop their 
material resources. They must really 
move into the twentieth century. This 
giant step forward will not be easy. If 
we want these nations to develop as free 
members of the community of nations 
rather than as slave states, we must 
help them. 
But is not our first 

own country? It is indeed 


duty to our 
though we 





Above: Flour (part of Mar- 
shall Plan) destined for Greece 


Left: U.N. expert plans a 
modern factory for Burma 


too easily forget that it is our first, not 
our only duty. In this case, however, 
there is no conflict between Christian 
duty and national self-interest. /1 is 
vial for our future and to the future 
of the rest of the free world that the 
developing nations of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa become solid and 
stable members of the international 
community. Otherwise the future for 
world peace is dark. 

Consider India, for example. A nation 
with more than four hundred million 
people, India is racing the clock in its 
eflorts to expand its productive capacity 
in order to feed its growing population, 
and it is trying to do this without re- 
sorting to totalitarian political methods. 





Communist China, on the other hand, 
is achieving a tremendous increase in 
its productive power by sheer force, at 
the price of an oppressed and enslaved 
people. The eyes of Asia are on both 
countries, and much hangs in the bal- 


ance. If India fails for lack of help 
from us, in the form of both aid and 
trade, it will be a tragedy of the same 
proportions as the loss of China to the 
Communists. 

Does economic aid aimed at this pur- 
pose actually do any good? The Mar- 
shall Plan remains the best answer to 
such charges. When the Marshall Plan 
began, production in Western Europe 
was one-quarter less than before the 
war. After four years, agricultural pro- 
duction was 20 per cent higher and in- 
dustrial output 40 per cent larger than 
the highest prewar levels. The cost to 
the U.S. amounted to thirteen billion 
dollars. 

Was the Marshall Plan worthwhile? 
The increased trade with Western 
Europe which has resulted represents 
money in our pockets, of course, but 
this is not the most important point. 
What matters most is the fact that in 
the crucial postwar years part of West- 
ern Europe would almost certainly have 
come under Soviet domination if it 
had not been for the industrial recovery 
sparked by the Marshall Plan. 

Aid for the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America is 
at once more necessary and more diffi- 


, cult than aid for postwar Europe. These 


nations lack the solid base for building 
which existed in Western Europe. This 
fact makes our task more complex and 
less certain of success. But there is one 
advantage: aid to these areas involves 
a smaller lump sum of money. 

Development in these countries must 
overcome cultural and educational bar- 
riers and involve gradual growth, in 
which the number of trained adminis- 
trators, educators, and technicians is 
expanded simultaneously with capital 
development for modernization. The 
task cannot be done overnight. There 
is a definite limit to the amount of cap- 
ital these nations can usefully absorb 
in any one year. For U.S. policy- 
makers, this means that a_ relatively 
small sum in economic aid will work 
wonders when combined with encour- 
agement of private investment and posi- 
tive measures on behalf of expanded 
trade. 


ow much money is needed? Many 
Americans fail to distinguish be- 
tween defense spending abroad and 
economic aid for the underdeveloped 
countries. In his current budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked for less than 


four billion dollars for the Mutual Se- 





curity Program, Congress recently au- 
thorized $350 million less than he asked 
for. The lion’s share of this amount is 
earmarked for military spending over- 
seas. 

Could the “foreign aid” program be 
improved? Certainly. Our purposes 
would be better served in many areas 
by stressing aid for economic develop- 
ment more than military assistance. We 
should, in the future, make a sharp dis- 
tinction between military spending and 
economic aid, and the sum presently 
allotted for the latter should be doubled, 
thus raising it to the amount most ex- 
perts consider to be all the underde- 
veloped nations can now absorb. 


W ould there be waste in an enlarged 
program for economic develop- 


ment overseas? Human nature being 
what it is, there would be—although 
putting our aid program on a long- 


range basis, as we should, would help 
reduce this waste considerably. But if 
those who want to abolish the foreign 
aid program because of waste applied 
the same standards to the Army, Navy, 
and Marines, we would have no mili- 
tary establishment left. 

Are we spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy with foreign aid, as some critics 
charge? The entire Marshall Plan to 
save Western Europe cost less than we 
Americans spend on tobacco and liquor 
in one year. If we doubled the amount 
allotted for economic development 
funds in the President’s budget, the 
total would come to approximately what 
we spend every year for tickets to 
movies and other entertainment. 

Those who oppose foreign aid ask 
many questions. This is their right, but 
they should themselves answer some. 
Is the United States prepared to see the 
emerging nations of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East drawn into the Com- 
munist orbit? Are we uninterested in 
the fact that three-fourths of the stra- 
tegic goods we stockpile for military 
purposes come from these underdevel- 
oped areas? Can we be indifferent to 
the threat to world peace and to the 
staggering increase in our defense 
budget that will follow if more and 
more of the world is absorbed into the 
Communist sphere? Finally, whatever 
our defense needs and whatever the 
Soviet Union does or does not do, can 
we as Christians turn our backs on the 
world’s poor? 

“Foreign aid” is human aid. It is 
world co-operation. As a program in 
the national interest, as a recognition of 
our obligation in international social 
justice, and as an investment in world 
peace, economic aid for the under- 
developed countries demands our hearty 
support. 
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They won’t cost you as much as a new 


appliance, and will give a lot 


THE BARTONS make 
They live in a new split-level house 
which has five bedrooms, four baths, 
and a living room large enough to have 
a horizon. The carpeting is deep, the 
furniture dazzling, and there is one 
whole wall, floor to ceiling, of book- 
shelves. Built into these is a color 
television set and a stereophonic high- 
fidelity outfit; the shelves hold eighteen 
pewter mugs, which Mrs. Barton col- 
lects, six beautifully trained and tended 
ivy plants in brushed brass planters, 
photographs of the four handsome 
Barton boys—everything, in fact, ex- 
cept a book. 


$26,000 a year. 
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more satisfaction 


By all the standards which show, 
the Bartons are successful, affluent 
people. They are respected in their 
community, their children will all go 
to college and will probably graduate 
and become doctors, lawyers, or en- 
gineers. Yet, by another set of stand- 
ards, the Bartons are an impoverished 
couple who are failing both their chil- 
dren and themselves: the Bartons are 
culturally bankrupt! 

The evidence is all too clear to even 
the hat-in-the-hand observer. For, 
where books have been eliminated 
(either consciously or unconsciously) a 
home dramatically demonstrates for 


JACQUES LOW 


by DAN HERR 
and JOEL WELLS 


all tne world to see that the famil) 
has turned away from their cultura 
heritage and are content to exist in the 
vacuum created by their own_ inte: 
lectual apathy. 

Books are both a symbol and 3 
reality. They represent, on the family 
bookshelf, an appreciation of the basic 
fact that conveniences, appliances, and 
furniture do not make a “full” home 
any more than money-grubbing makes 
a full life. They show that their ow: 
ers have opened their eyes to ever 
broadening intellectual horizons. And 
despite a multiplicity of visual aids ané 
marvels, books remain the most satisfy: 
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satisfy: 


ing and efficient avenue to learning. 
Now that hula-hoops are gone, books 
are the most inexpensive of recreations. 
Once at hand, they are always ready 
jo serve, to instruct, and to inspire. 
Books can match your every mood, or 
change it if you wish. Without leaving 
your living room you can embark on 
high adventures; you can converse with 
great minds or learn to know intimately 
both the heroes and the hellions of 
history. For Catholics, books offer an 
indispensable means of deepening the 
knowledge of their Faith. A home with 
pooks is rich indeed, even though it 
jacks those trappings that Madison 
Avenue tells us are the very pulse beat 
of modern living. 

Of course, this veneration of books 
can easily be carried too far. You can- 
not measure the intellectual stature of 
a family by the linear feet of books 
on display, even excluding books used 
to hide whiskey bottles or to hold doors 
open. In judging books, like noses, 
quality is more desirable than quantity. 

Despite the pretentious overtones of 
the words “home library,” any family 
may easily, quickly, and inexpensively 
acquire basic books—whether _ they 
consciously start out to build a formal 
library or simply invest in a few es- 
sential books to meet the needs of 
a modern life. Few people can afford 
to begin with a full-blown library, nor is 
it feasible for most of us to compete 
with the public library. Sometimes, 
t00, we are interested in reading a 
book, but not in owning it. In these 
cases borrowing from a bachelor friend 
or buying an inexpensive paperbound 
edition will do. But there are certain 
books which must be owned—these 
will form a basic reference library, 
the nucleus of every good family 
library and the minimum for any home. 

A survey by the New York Times 
during the recent Berlin crisis showed 
that 75 per cent of New Yorkers ques- 
tioned did not know that the former 
German capital is surrounded by com- 
munist-controlled territory. Other sec- 
tions of the country were somewhat 
better informed, but all demonstrated 
a deplorable ignorance. It is hard to 
conceive how an adult American 
citizen could concern himself as he 
should with a crisis that might well 
determine his very existence, if he 
lacked knowledge of this vital fact. 
Day in and day out, we read and hear 
and discuss problems that are vital to 
us, yet we cannot fully comprehend 
them because we have not taken the 
trouble to look up the background in 
a reference book. Continually we are 
faced with new terms and new con- 
cepts in mewspapers, magazines, on 
television and in conversation, the 


meanings of which are vague or un- 
familiar. It is easy, and usual, to shrug 
them off and to be content in our 
mental lethargy. But actually, it can 
be just as easy to change our course 
and to find out what the world is talk- 
ing about. 

Reference books can be _ invalu- 
able to parents, who all too fre- 
quently find themselves losing face with 
their children because they do not 
know that Calliphora Erythrocephala 
is simply “a pesky insect that flies about 
in circles going buzz.” More important 
than face-saving is the value of en- 
couraging children to acquire the habit 
of “looking it up”—a habit that will 
serve them in good stead all their lives, 
on, questions far more serious than 
the identity of insects. And, now that 
the trend in education seems to be back 
to homework and more of it, a small 
collection of good reference books will 
make life easier for student, teacher, 
and parent. Even the very presence, 
smell, and feel of books in the home 
has advantages. When children grow 
up with them, books cease to be cold 
and strange instruments of scholastic 
torture and become instead faithful 
friends to be sought out and cherished. 

Our Catholic religion is so tremen- 
dous in scope that even a lifetime spent 
in studying it would not plumb the 
depths of its profundities. The average 
layman cannot be expected to become 
a second Saint Thomas Aquinas or a 
Cardinal Newman. He can be expected 


‘to at least know where to find the an- 


swers. All too often, non-Catholics 
acquire a fear, or at least a distorted 
view. of the Church from Catholic 
friends who have either shied away 
from religious discussion because they 
were painfully aware of their own 
ignorance, or spouted, as Catholic 
dogma, the grossest perversions of 
Church teaching. A few months ago, 
Pope John XXIII electrified the world 
with the announcement that he was 
calling an Ecumenical Council. No 
one was more startled than the many 
Catholics who could hardly pronounce 
the word, much less tell what it meant. 
A few minutes with a Catholic diction- 
ary would have furnished the necessary 
enlightenment. There is no excuse for 
a modern Catholic to be an ignorant 
Catholic. 

Here, then, is a list of ten basic books 





Books of all sizes and shapes are the 
specialty of DAN HERR and JOEL WELLS, 
columnist and advertising manager, re- 
spectively, for the Critic. a Catholic re- 
view of books. (Books mentioned here can 
be ordered from the Sign’ Book Depart- 
ment.) 


for everyman’s home library. They 
have been carefully selected from the 
plenitude of available reference works 
to meet the specific needs of today’s 
Catholic family. Some are relatively 
expensive, others are very inexpensive, 
but altogether they would be less than 
one major modern appliance—and then 
can be purchased one at a time as the 
budget permits. 


@ The Holy Bible. In this enlightened 
age you might assume that every Cath- 
olic home has a Bible but, unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. Even 
when a family Bible exists, it is often 
an heirloom or a recently purchased 


* expensive edition, too cumbersome to 


be read and too “valuable” for every- 
day use. The keystone of every Cath- 
olic home reference library should be 
a “reading” Bible that in format and 
size of type is inviting to the eye— 
it need not be expensive. Helpful, too, 
is a separate edition of the New Testa- 
ment, preferably in a modern transla- 
tion (the Ronald Knox and_ the 
Kleist-Lilly translations are particularly 
recommended). If your home is to be 
a one-book home, let that book be the 
Bible, but make sure that it is a “read- 
ing” Bible. 


(2) A Dictionary. “But we have a dic- 
tionary,” almost everyone can say, 
forgetting that English is a living 
language and that it has been living 
riotously during the past decade. The 
chances are that your dictionary is as 
outdated as a battleship. If you gave 
your dictionary as much thought as 
you give your family car, you would be 
ashamed of having such an obsolete 
model. Remember, this is the jet age, 
the space age, the missile age. Diction- 
ary publishers maintain large staffs to 
keep their books up to the minute, so 
throw away your old stand-by and in- 
vest in a new one—the cost is about 
$5 for a _ collegiate edition, which 
is ideally suitable for almost any home. 
The three best, we believe, are the 
American College, Webster's New 
World, and Merriam-Webster’s. Any 
one of these will quickly prove its 
value. 


&) A Catholic Dictionary (third revised 


edition) by Donald Attwater. There 
are many Catholic dictionaries but this 
well-written and up-to-date dictionary 
by a sound scholar is, to our mind, the 
best available. Valuable as is a regular 
dictionary, it must be supplemented by 
a Catholic dictionary not only to an- 
swer specific questions but also for pure 
reading. A few pages of Attwater a 
day will do wonders in informing your 
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family about their religion. For ex- 
ample, how many of these words do you 
know: Jesse-window, Jesuits’ bark, 
Jansenism, Josephinism, kenotic, the 
king’s evil, laicization, Laodicean, la- 
titudinarianism? You will find these 
and thousands of other words fascinat- 
ingly explained in Attwater. 


(4) Lives of the Saints. Old style bi- 
ographies of the saints were edifying 
but sometimes not factual and usually 
not very interesting. Our saints de- 
served better and, happily, modern 
writers are presenting them in_ the 
manner they deserve. Here again, over- 
come your nostalgia for that little book 
of saints you were raised on. It is most 
unlikely that your modern son or 
daughter will treasure it as you did and 
it might even keep them from a real 
appreciation of the saints. Of course, 
every child should have a separate life 
of his very own patron saint, but, in 
addition, a collection of lives of the 
saints will benefit every family. Read- 
ing the short life of a saint on his feast 
day is a most satisfying family custom. 
There are several good lives of the 
saints, but we particularly advise you to 
consider Butler’s Lives of the Saints in 
four magnificent volumes—a little ex- 
pensive, we will admit, but worth every 
cent of $39.50 and more. These four 
volumes are the best available and 
the best should be none too good for 
your family. The Saints, ($12.95) 
edited by John Coulsen, a most attrac- 
tive one-volume reference volume writ- 
ten by a variety of authors is extremely 
well done and superior to other one- 
volume editions. 


5] An Etiquette Book. Although we do 
not hold with the Chinese philosopher 
who maintained that “all civilization is 
based on a proper observance of cere- 
monial,” we do agree that a little 
formal etiquette goes a long way and 
believe that a book on correct usage 
will be a necessity for most modern 
families—especially when you can ob- 
tain a good one, Etiquette by Frances 
E. S. Benton, for only $1. This in- 
expensive volume is more down to earth 
and filled with far less faldero/] than 
its more expensive competitors. A book 
on etiquette will tell you how to answer 
a formal invitation, how to address a 
monsignor or a bishop, which spoon 
you should use for what, and solve 
other earth-shaking problems that, de- 
spite the fun we make of them, cannot 
be ignored unless we want people to 
think we are slobs. 


6) The National Catholic Almanac. We 
know of no other single book offering 
so much useful information and so 
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many facts about the Church as this 
annual almanac. Like all good reference 
books, it is pleasurable just to browse 
through, reading at will, and you will 
probably be amazed at how many im- 
portant things about the Church you 
do not know. As a ready source of au- 
thoritative information it should prove 
indispensable. The topics covered are 
sO many and so varied, it is difficult to 
even hint at the scope of this unique 
handbook. The 1959 edition, for ex- 
ample, contains biographies of Pope 
Pius XII and Pope John XXIII; the 
major Catholic news events of 1958; a 
list of books of Catholic interest re- 
cently published; the names of the 
Catholic Justices of the U. S. Supreme 


«Court (did you know that there have 


been eight, beginning with Roger 
Brooke Taney in 1836?); a discussion 
of the index of forbidden books, birth 
control, censorship, integration; infor- 
mation on the reception of the sacra- 
ments and preparations for sick-calls; 
significant dates in the history of the 
Church—700 pages packed full of 
facts. Best of all, the cost of this in- 
valuable work is only $2.75. 


te The Columbia Encyclopedia. A \ot 
of money has been invested by a lot 
of people in multi-volume encyclopedias 
that for the most part are little used. 
The average family has little need for 
a reference behemoth of this kind and 
might better invest their funds in books 
that will be more useful. For most 
people, excluding scholars, a one- 
volume encyclopedia will well serve 
every possible purpose. The Columbia 
Encyclopedia (second edition) is out- 
standing. In its 2,307 pages are 70,000 
articles and innumerable illustrations. 
It is scholarly but readable (if we may 
make that distinction) and it should 
serve the needs of the entire family. 
It will certainly simplify the homework 
problem in most homes since the 
articles, although brief, are so well done 
that all the essential facts are given. 
We grant that the price ($35) is no 
small sum, but for what it buys, you 
could not do better. 


8) An Atlas. The world grows smaller 
every day and it becomes increasingly 
important for us to know more about 
the rest of the world that has been 
suddenly thrust upon us. Africa and 
the Far East have raucously demanded 
our attention. New countries and pre- 
viously unknown areas are prominently 
mentioned in our newspapers—names 
that would have meant nothing to most 
of us only ten years ago. To visualize 
the problems of Arab nationalism, the 
tension between Israel and the Arab 
states, the death knell of colonialism, 


the Algerian war, the besieged islands 
of Chiang Kai-shek, an atlas is neces. 
sary. Without reference to maps, much 
of the news that we read remains vague 
and inexplicable. Atlases go out of 
date even faster than dictionaries, 9 
don’t rely on an old volume—the world 
has moved on too swiftly. You can 
buy an up-to-date (to check, make sure 
that Alaska and Hawaii are properly 
shown as states) atlas for almost any 
amount of money but for most families 
a Hammond or Rand McNally atlas 
ranging in price from $3 to $13 will 
serve well. 


9) A Life of Christ. The reasons for 
a good life of Christ in every Catholic 
home are obvious, or at least should 
be. Certainly every Catholic should 
want to know as much as he possibly 
can about Our Lord and should want 
to refresh this knowledge from time to 
time. A continuing study of the Life 
of Christ should be a regular part of 
family life, and the most logical sub- 
ject for family reading, if that laudable 
custom has not been entirely lost. There 
are many fine biographies of Christ. 
Three we particularly recommend are: 
Jesus and His Times by Daniel-Rops 
($5); The Life of Christ by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti (regular edition $7.50, popu- 
lar edition $3.50); and Jesus Christ by 
Ferdinand Prat, S.J. ($12). 


1 {O) An Apologetics Handbook. The 
questions people can ask about our 
Faith! No one can be expected to an- 
swer them all but everyone can have 
a book at home that will answer most 
of the important ones. There are a 
great number of adequate books in 
this field and your pastor will be glad 
to suggest one best suited for you. Our 
favorite is The Faith Explained by 
Father Leo J. Trese, a popular (in the 
best sense of the word) and detailed 
commentary on the Baltimore Cate- 
chism—thirty-nine brief and clear ex- 
planations of Catholic dogma. Only 
recently published, it should soon be- 
come a favorite. The price is $5.95. 


A final word: don’t stop with these 
ten books. They are only the beginning 
of a good family reference library and 
should be added to as the budget will 
permit. A_ really serviceable family 
library should also contain a history of 
the Church, an American history, a 
world history, a good book on grammar 
and correct English usage, a poetry 
anthology, a thesaurus (if you have a 
budding writer in the family), an in- 
troduction to philosophy, a well-illus- 
trated book on art—the possibilities are 
endless. Whatever your interest or your 
need, there are books for you. 
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The Deadly Sins Are Seven 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


IN THE MATTER OF sex the fashion 
swings from revulsion to undue pre- 
occupation. The Victorians were given 
to the pretense that sex did not exist, 
or if it did exist it was probably un- 
clean. This could not be anything but 
an unhealthy situation. Persons such 
as D. H. Lawrence-sought to remedy 
this by bringing sex out into the open, 
and so they talked of little else. Of 
contemporary advocates of Lawrence’s 
views, C. S. Lewis writes: “They tell 
you sex has become a mess because it 
was hushed up. But for the last twenty 
years it has not been hushed up. It 
has been chattered about all day long. 
Yet it is still a mess. If hushing up had 
been the cause of the trouble, ventila- 
tion would have set it right. But it has 
not.” Mere knowledge, mere talk is 
not enough. We also need grace, the 
sacraments, prayer, and penance. But 
those who reacted against the Victorian 
pretense that sex did not exist were 
right, and parents who, out of false 
modesty, neglected to instruct their 
children are seriously at fault. 

Catholics, in spite of the Church’s 
teaching, have sometimes been guilty of 
a double reductionism. Some tend to 
reduce religion to morality and morality 
to sexual morality. Someone says, “He 
is an immoral man.” Immediately he 
is judged guilty of some sexual trans- 
gression. In reality he may be the in- 
carnation of chastity but happens to be 
underpaying his secretary or discrimi- 
nating against Negroes. If he does not 
pay his secretary a just wage, or if he 
refuses Negroes social justice, then he 
is indeed an immoral man. 

Moral reductionism is also mani- 
fested in the announcement by a Cath- 
olic that 99 per cent of men who go 
to hell do so for sexual sins. Leaving 
aside our doubts as to his mathematical 
accuracy, we may ask what his source 
of information is for this amazing 
figure. Certainly perversity is not so 
imaginative as to confine itself to 
one category. 

It was this identification of immorality 
with sexual immorality which prompted 
Dorothy Sayers to remind Christians 
that there are seven deadly sins, not just 


one. In a manner of speaking, she rose 
to the defense of the neglected sins in 
her The Other Six Deadly Sins. 
Catholics guilty of moral reductionism 
are also usually guilty of considering 
sins of the flesh the greatest sins man 


is capable of committing. Someone 
characterized the Catholic attitude 
toward sexual sins: ‘The Catholic 


considers the two greatest sins adultery 
and murder, and in that order.” Such 
has not been the teaching of the 
Church. Grave sins of malice, which 
some might consider more respectable 
indiscretions, are more serious than sins 
of the flesh. In the Divine Comedy, 
Dante placed those guilty of sexual 
sins just within the confines of hell 
while those guilty of grave intellectual 
sins of malice were placed in the City 
of Dis, the center of hell. All of this 
is not said to minimize the gravity of 
sexual sins. They are unmistakably 
mortal sins. However, they must be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

Some think that the teaching of the 
Church on the vow of chastity taken 
by priests and nuns is based on a 
repudiation of man’s sexual nature, and 
at least an indirect evaluation of mar- 
riage. Like reason and will, the instincts 
and passions are part of man’s nature. 
Without them a man is not a whole man. 
Strictly speaking, the priest (or the 
nun) does not renounce passion or his 
sexual nature; to do so would be a 
mutilation. The vow of chastity pre- 
supposes that man (or woman) fully 
recognizes and accepts his sexual na- 
ture. A eunuch is by Church law 
barred from the priesthood; he has not 
accepted his sexual nature. Without 
this recognition and acceptance, no 
vow of chastity is possible. The vow 
of chastity is not the repudiation of 
passion but its consecration. 

To praise virginity and the vow of 
chastity is not to devalue marriage. 
Indeed, St. Paul speaks of the marriage 
state as “grace,” a “charism,” one of 
the states by which is built up the body 
of Christ, the Church. In the Nuptial 
Blessing, the Church makes it clear that 
what she is blessing is the sexual love 
of man and woman, which in marriage 
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is both spiritual and physical. Because 
of their state in life, married people 
are sanctified in part by the marriage 
act, not in spite of it. 

Contrary to much pious thinking, 
complete asexuality, the absence of in- 
stincts and passions, does not con- 
stitute a sign of spiritual greatness. St. 
Thomas Aquinas does not hesitate to 
label such a lack as Vitium, a defect. 
Lack of passion is not chastity. Spiritual 
greatness is not constituted by the ab- 
sence of passion, but by the will’s con- 
trol of passion. Great control of passion 
is demanded of married people, and 
there have been great saints who both 
controlled their sexual passions and 
used them while seeking at the same 
time the heights of perfection. 

The identification of perfection with 
the lack of passion perhaps arises from 
spiritual writers who call chastity “the 
angelic virtue.” This label is perhaps 
more unfortunate than fortunate. 
Angels cannot be chaste because they 
cannot be unchaste. They are capable 
of neither sobriety nor drunkenness. 
Sobriety and chastity are not angelic 
virtues but specifically human virtues. 
We are called to seek perfection, not as 
angels, but as men. 

The Church has been accused of 
being prudish about the treatment of 
sexual matters in novels. Literature 
which consistently ignored the sexual 
nature of man might be edifying, but 
it would not be literature. Sex can be 
treated without giving offense, as 
adultery was in Tolstoy’s Anna Kar- 
enina and Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago. 

A novelist who explores the sexual 
page after page is often hailed as “sen- 
sitive.” Why a man who chronicles 
the biologic and charts clinical details is 
called sensitive is difficult to ascertain. 
In the name of morality and literature, 
we object to these lessons in anatomy 
parading as literary art. Robert Fitch 
has suggested that modern literature is 
suffering from an overabundance of 
sensitivity. And Edmund Fuller writes 
in Man in Modern Fiction, that sen- 
sitivity is “far from being a rarity; as 
a friend of mine observed, ‘they sell it 
off pushcarts’.” 
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Marguerite’s ‘‘vision” comes 
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With an acute sense 
of hearing, Marguerite 
listens to new sound 


Premature, too much oxygen, blindness. 
That was the beginning of Marguerite 
Meligeni’s life. But tragedy had to 
be converted into a life of usefulness. 
How has Marguerite coped with her 
struggle against darkness? 

The daughter of Albert and Rose 
Meligeni, who live in an apartment in 
the Bronx, New York, Marguerite was 
six when these photos were taken. She 
has turned out to be a gay, resource- 
ful girl, who loves to be read to but 
is nonetheless proud of the many 
things she has learned to read by her- 
self in Braille. 

Marguerite goes to a school for the 
blind every day, plays with her friends, 
helps her mother with the shopping, 
and loves to romp with her father and 
brother in the evening. But, perhaps 
more than ordinary little girls, she finds 
joy also in being alone, playing with a 
banjo, listening to records, or turning 
her imagination loose to provide excit- 
ing visions of the world that she only 
hears, feels, and smells. In these mo- 
ments Marguerite reflects serenity and 
acceptance of her life of challenges. 


Marguerite learns the features of a dog’s face by 
feeling Sandy, her pet; animals are important to her 


An overhead noise interrupts 
lunch; she prefers to 
eat with fingers rather than fork 


From an early age 
Marguerite has been 
fond of music 







At the Lavelle School for the Blind, Marguerite 
joins in the chatter of blind pupils as they swing 


Marguerite demonstrates for her 
teacher how straight she can walk 
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With her brother John she listens 
to a story read by their mother 


Sightless playmates 


and a loving family help 


her adjustment 


Slight and energetic, Marguerite has 
been coached by her family to do as 
many things for herself as possible. 
“We try to treat her as a normal child,” 
says her mother, “so that she will not 
get the idea that she is a poor thing 
the world must take care of.” Mar- 
guerite has a special attachment for her 
brother, John, who is two years older. 
He returns the devotion, but not to the 
extent that his sister interferes with his 
baseball. So, Marguerite lately has 
been taking her doll carriage for a 
walk in front of her apartment and get- 
ting to meet more neighbors. 

Her blind playmates at school are 
also an aid in Marguerite’s develop- 
ment, for here everyone is equal, and 
No one expresses any reason why she 
shouldn’t be, as Marguerite announces 
in girlish changeability, a nun, a 
teacher, or a mother of many children. 


The best part of the day comes when 
Marguerite sits on her daddy’s knee before 
bedtime to hear wonderful tales 





A long concentration span for her age helps 
Marguerite respond to piano lessons 
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This article 
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morning light in Canton, 


China, a women’s indoctrination 


institu- 


HILE COMMUNES, with 
W are solidly es- 


tionalized controls, 
tablished in China’s rural areas, their 
introduction in the cities has been 
postponed. During the early days of 
the communal movement, there was 
considerable speculation about how the 
principles of extreme collective life 
could be applied to the cities. For one 
thing, communes imply that everyone 
must be able to switch instantly from 
working in a factory to plowing the 
soil or gathering the harvest, and such 
a drastic transition would obviously 
dislocate operations and transportation 
in the more heavily industrialized areas. 

City dwellers form only one-fifth 
of the total population of China, and 
their part-regimentation is still insured 
by the street committees while the 
constant process of “persuasion” or 
‘re-education” goes on. The street 
committee is the all-enveloping weapon 
on the ground floor. Its function is to 


session begins; 


its effects last day and night 


the doctrine of 
rather than indi- 


translate into action 
community thinking, 
vidual thinking, as laid down each 
morning by the People’s Daily, which 
speaks for the men on the top floor. 

If persuasion fails, shame is em- 
ployed. At one rally, attended by more 
than three hundred men, women, and 
children, I heard the woman leader cry 
out,“The people’s eyes are snow bright 
and are on you, Li Cheng.” And Li 
Cheng, a shop clerk, crept away, pre- 
sumably so mortified that he would 
promptly volunteer for a weekend of 
digging a dam site in the country. 

On the other hand, madame chair- 
man, through her daily personal con- 
tact with her flock, can sense if there 
is undue resentment against extracur- 
ricular labor; and, if enough street 
chieftains report to the party that peo- 
ple are not yet ready for a major move, 
as they must have reported during 
the early attempt to communalize cities, 
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f the regime can declare a temporary 

: reprieve while the educational process 
is continued. 

7 In China today, contrary to the 


: popular western misconception, they do 
. not chop off heads; they reshape them. 
Madame chairman, who may not be 
formally trained in the fine art of 
propaganda, nevertheless plays an im- 
portant part in sugar-coating the pill 
of indoctrination. She gives the im- 
pression that she is more interested in 
the welfare of her charges than in au- 
f thority. If roofs are leaky, she makes 
certain that they are repaired. If 
: garbage cans are not cleaned by the 
; usual 5:00 A.M. or 6:00 A.M. she com- 
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plains strongly to the appropriate city 
department. If husbands and wives 
’ quarrel, she mediates. At the same time 


she has not been unknown to notify the 
police of “heretical” outbursts, against 
the party or the system, which she may 
have overheard. It is also her duty 





Heads are being reshaped, not 





chopped off, in the most notorious attempt in 





to impress on children the need to in- 
form on their parents if they demon- 
strate “rightist” tendencies at home. 

But, as against this kind of evil, 
madame chairman, in propagandizing 
the new social order, also preaches that 
old superstitions must be forgotten and 
that it is a noble thing, for instance, 
to submit a child to a doctor’s needle. 
The result in this case is widespread 
immunization against diphtheria and 
the fast disappearance of smallpox. 

The back streets in Shanghai are not 
much more than earth tracks between 
rows of hovels. But they are at least 
under hygienic control, with no litter 
and no offensive odors. People line 
up for drinking water at community 
taps. But, as one committee head 
pointed out succinctly, the taps are far 
better than the unsanitary open 
troughs of former days. “We have 
taught our people good health meas- 
ures,” she said. “See for yourself if 
there are any flies.” 

The flies had indeed disappeared, 
thanks to the zeal instilled by madame 
chairman into every man, woman, and 
child. And _ simultaneously, through 
corner meetings and personal persuasive 
talks, she was getting them to volun- 
teer for public projects and to accept 
the regime’s philosophy. 

But what about the loudspeakers 
shrieking messages at street corners, in 
railway carriages, and even on build- 
ing sites where men and women are 
busy erecting the New China? The 
loudspeakers say the same thing over 
and over again: “Red. and expert,” 
“Liberate Taiwan,” “Stop the war 


history to change a nation’s minds 





by GERALD CLARK 


maniacs.” What of the workers, in 
factories and offices and fields, who for 
a couple of hours every day must study 
“international” affairs and party doc- 
trine? According to China’s view of 
the world scene, the west is composed 
of war aggressors while the socialist 
camp is peaceloving. Bit by bit, much 
of it sinks in, especially among young 
people, to the extent that a conversa- 
tion with a Chinese today comprises a 
series of cliches. 

Ask a young Chinese simply to trans- 
late the day’s headlines in the People’s 
Daily. 

“Forcible Occupation of West Ber- 
lin,’ he reads aloud. 


“Forcible occupation? By whom?” 
you ask. 
“By the American imperialist ag- 


“Emancipated” from household 
chores, women now work as men 




































gressors, of course,” is the impatient 
reply. 

“What else does the paper say?” 

He picks the second headline: 
“Gloomy Prospects of U.S. Economy.” 

“Gloomy prospects?” 

“Yes, many more hundreds of thou- 
sands are unemployed and _ starving, 
and President Eisenhower is forced to 
consider reintroducing measures of 
1931, to counteract the depression now 
caused by the capitalists.” 

“The next headline, please.” 

“Eisenhower Again Stresses a Power- 
ful Deterrent.” (It is “easy to see” 
that the U.S. administration’s attitude 
to peace is far from serious.) 

“Do you really feel that America 
wants war?” you ask. 

“Not the people. They want peace. 
But the people are controlled by the 
Wall Street monopolists, who need war 
to maintain their hold on the people.” 

“How do you know so much about 
‘Wall Street monopolists’ and their at- 
titude?” 

“It is all here in print, in black and 
white. Anyone can see with his own 
eyes what is happening in America.” 


“Have you seen with your own 
eyes?” 

“Of course I have seen’—and now 
the tone is decidedly peevish at 


such a doubting question—‘Does not 
Hsinhua tell us what is happening? Is 
it not here, in the People’s Daily?” 

No correspondent from Red China is 
stationed in the United States. But it 
is written here, in the People’s Daily, 
and on the radio, and over the loud- 
speakers—all of the distortions, the 
half-truths, and the unashamed fabrica- 
tions—to be digested slowly, but with 
deadly penetration. The campaign, de- 
signed to sell 650,000,000 people on 
one way of life only—Communism—is 
cunningly directed and takes such 
simple forms as getting the people to 
swat flies or kill mosquitoes because 
they spread disease. And it stretches 
upward, into the blast furnaces, goad- 
ing people into spare time labor of 
producing iron and steel. 


UT behind the practical and 
8 ever-changing campaigns is a psy- 
chological motive: to keep people 
hopped up, to push Communism, to 
prevent the masses, and more par- 
ticularly party workers, from slumping 
into a condition of indifference. 

‘So far, the traditional human wall 
of resistance is nonexistent, partly be- 
cause many Chinese approve of the 
material benefits provided by the re- 
gime, and largely because those who do 
lack enthusiasm have not had an op- 
portunity to slouch into lethargy. What 
Mao Tse-tung calls “the uninterrupted 
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revolution” is nothing more than a 
shrew@ awareness that Chinese energy 
can be properly channeled if the masses 
are kept in a constant state of agita- 
tion. If it isn’t one thing, like building 
blast furnaces, it’s another, like collect- 
ing manure for fertilization, or a cam- 
paign to stop spitting. Notorious for 
their old habit of expectorating in 
public, the Chinese have astounded re- 
turning visitors by ‘their new fanaticism 
for hygiene. In Canton I saw Young 
Pioneers chastise a man, then circle 
with chalk the spot on the sidewalk 
where he had spat, and inscribe his 
name alongside it—for all shocked 
passersby to behold. 

China’s leaders even take advantage 
when people are tired. Toward the end 
of my stay I detected signs of fatigue; 
people were slowing down at the blast 
furnaces or were not remaining at their 
jobs until the usual 7:00 or 8:00 
P. M.; students were beginning to drift 
back listlessly from the communes to 
the cities. Yet Mao and Chou appeared 
to understand in depth their own people. 
Just as I was leaving China, the Peo- 
ple’s Daily declared: “We must see that 
they get sufficient rest for the sake of 
their health.” Workers and peasants, 
said the official mouthpiece, must have 
at least eight hours sleep a night. An 
almost audible sigh of relief and grati- 
tude swept the nation. “You see,” 
party disciples said, “Chairman Mao 
thinks of our welfare.” But would they 
recall that it was Chairman Mao who 
took away their sleep in the first place? 

The huckstering campaign takes odd 
but obvious twists. A part reason for 
the sudden shelling of Quemoy in 1958 
was undoubtedly in keeping with the 
standard revolutionary practice of in- 
spiring people to work harder by pre- 
senting an external “menace,” in this 
case the threat of “aggression” by the 
United States. Not only were workers 
defending their homeland by turning 
out steel for guns and machines, cried 
the propagandists, they were saving 
civilization by standing up to the Ameri- 
cans. When the U.S. supplied Chiang 
Kai-shek’s air force with the Side- 
winder, the air-to-air missile, Com- 
munist fighter planes were badly caught 
off balance. Peking promptly cursed 
Americans as inhuman for introducing 
this “devilish” weapon and exhorted 
the masses to even longer hours of toil. 

I attended an exhibition at the Peo- 
ple’s Cultural Palace, in which an unex- 
ploded Sidewinder, which had been 
fired at a Communist plane over 
Chekiang province, was on display. 
Fervent and incensed spielers told large 
groups of Chinese, among them chil- 
dren, of the evils of American im- 
perialists who were responsible for 


launching guided missiles against hvu- 
man beings for the first time in history, 

The exhibition, viewed by fifty thou- 
sand workers the first week alone and 
widely reported in the press, was typical 
of the instruments used to urge the 
people into doubling their effort in the 
iron and steel drive. But in some ways 
the unexploded missile misfired against 
the propagandists. It caused the people 
to take a second, disquieting look at 
Americans who had been depicted in 
thousands of posters as puny; there was 
nothing puny about the terrifying Side- 
winder. It was no coincidence that 
shortly afterward the People’s Daily 
was filled with long, reassuring essays 
by Mao Tse-tung on “paper tigers.” 
(“All reactionaries are paper tigers. In 
appearance they are frightening but in 
reality their strength is not so great.”) 


HILE the Chinese believed, and still 

believe, that Americans diabolically 
threw germs against their troops in 
Korea in 1950, they were not persuaded 
into a belief that poison gas was being 
used in 1958. For one thing, the need 
for this kind of propaganda diminished 
when the flare-up over Quemoy died 
out. The emphasis again shifted to 
the more tranquil and tidier target of 
surpassing Britain, industrially, within 
the next decade. 

“We Will Overtake Britain” is one 
of the most prominent slogans displayed 
on billboards today. In China, unlike 
the west, there is no advertising of 
commercial products. Instead, the state, 
as the manufacturer of materials and 
ideology, underlines the broad themes 
in its propaganda before getting into 
such specifics as fly-swatting. In the 
early days of the revolution, the main 
theme was that China’s backwardness 
was due to the neglect, misrule, and 
corruption of the Kuomintang, an ap- 
peal that found ready listeners. Later, 
the focus was on the Americans who, 
it was said, in wanting to overthrow the 
Communist regime were also trying 
to stop people’s revolutions—revolu- 
tions which the Chinese feel are 
producing antiwestern governments 
throughout Asia, Africa, and . Latin 
America. Now the appeal is patriotic, 
a strong China getting back what a 
weak China lost, including, of course, 
Formosa. The new patriotism is tinged 
by a sharply nationalist tone, bordering 
on arrogance and reflecting infinite 
confidence in the nation’s rapid rate of 
development and industrialization. 

Today the heads no longer roll. In- 
stead, the nonconformists, the disbe- 
lievers in the regime or system, are 
subjected to what Mao Tse-tung refers 
to as “painstaking reasoning.” Talk, 
talk, talk, never stop talking; forget 
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The new China 
Pig iron worker symbolizes 
Red China’s haste to industrialize 
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The old China 
The wisdom of the elderly is 
cast aside in the regime’s scheme 
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The future China 


The Communist version of truth 
is fed to children from first days 




































































violence, it may fill an immediate need, 
but can have no enduring effect, not 
only on this generation but in genera- 
tions to come. 

Perhaps it all seems like fantasy to 
us, but this is the kind of gentle 
coercion that is having effect on 650 
million Chinese. Other procedures, of 
course, are also employed, among them 
the daily compulsory courses for every- 
one in political “learning” and the 
confessionals. Persuasion, criticism, 
confession go hand in hand and are 
usually conducted in a group, so that 


pressure appears to stem from the 
people themselves. 
In Shanghai, I had to leave the 


office of one of the few remaining 
western businessmen because his Chi- 
nese staff were about to commence 
their afternoon discussion of “unity- 
criticism-unity.” In this collective purg- 
ing, each Chinese is supposed to point 
out any greedy or ambitious habits of 
his co-workers, so that ultimately they 
can all toil together more zealously. 
In case enthusiasm for the new ways of 
China should begin to languish, the 
party keeps up the excitement with an 
endless succession of propaganda rallies. 
“Kai hui” is both the “right and duty” 
of every citizen to conduct or attend 
a patriotic meeting. 

And the young people of China must 
not be overlooked. They come 
out in great numbers to learn what 
the government wants them to know 
about the western world as well as the 
internal needs of their own country. 
In this manner, this supplementary diet 
to the steady indoctrination in school 
courses, the future of the system is 
protected, for Truth, as defined by the 
regime, must slowly and steadily be 
absorbed, starting with the youngest. 

The propaganda is everywhere— 
slogans over school buildings, slogans 
painted on the pavement or hung up 
in the form of banners in a factory 
workshop. And the street rallies fea- 
ture not only talk, talk, talk. They 
draw the crowds by the sound of music 
and dancing and actors’ voices. The 
new government has converted the 
popular arts to its own needs. Before, 
the villain of a play was a corrupt of- 
ficial. Now, as portrayed in a skit 
on a street corner, he is an American 
imperialist. In the old days, you hung 
a good-luck motto about prosperity on 
your front gate at the New Year; now, 
you affix a banner demanding in- 
creased production of iron and steel. 

In keeping with the current spirit 
of “painstaking reasoning,” most are 
rehabilitated through the gentle art of 
persuasion. “Put as many as a dozen 
men,” say the Communists, “on the 
job of saving one soul, of convincing 








one man that our ideas are right.” At 
least after a while he'll echo the ideas, 
even if he doesn’t quite believe them. 
For the more stubborn cases, or those 
guilty of the more serious crimes of 
working with the Kuomintang for the 
overthrow of Communism, there are 
such establishments as Peking Prison. 
I found it surprisingly easy to arrange 
a tour of the prison and to take photo- 
graphs. The authorities are proud of 
this institution, since it is spotlessly 
clean and immensely productive. But 
it also provides a terrifying, revealing 
picture of how the brain is reshaped 
to suit the system. The walls are 
whitewashed; so are the men’s minds. 

Of the 1,400 inmates, including 100 
women, two-thirds are officially classi- 
fied as “reactionaries.” They are 
mixed with the rest—ordinary criminals 
whom the People’s Courts call “rob- 
bers, cheaters, corrupters.” The “reac- 
tionaries,’ many of whom are accused 
of acting as agents for the Kuomintang, 
serve terms of from three to ten years; 
some for fifteen years. 

I asked one of the prisoners, “What 
was your crime?” 

“I was a reactionary.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T was an agent for the Kuomintang.” 

“What have you learned here?” 

“At the very beginning I could not 
admit my crime. But after a year’s 
learning I now see my errors.” 

I spoke to a half dozen others and 
received the same mechanical, toneless 
replies: “I was an agent for the 
Kuomintang. . . . I now see my errors.” 
Some are former school teachers; others 
held less fashionable jobs. But all have 
one thing in common: they acted too 
sharply or too obviously (or were ac- 
cused of doing so) against the regime. 
Their “re-education” consists first of 
admitting, under long and patient in- 
struction, that they thought wrong 
thoughts. The next and more lengthy 
stage is to teach them that Communism 
is right, that the people of the west— 
particularly Americans—are warmong- 
ers and that only by hard work and 
vigilance can China protect herself. 

Some Chinese are still executed, but 
only those, according to the Com- 
munists, who are parachuted into the 
mainland by the Nationalists, purpose- 
fully, to perform as spies or saboteurs. 
Force, of course, is kept in reserve, to 
be applied if need be, on a wholesale 
scale. Meanwhile, the binding atmos- 
phere of the nation as a whole is re- 
flected,, in minute form, by Peking 
Prison.: Whatever its tender methods, 
the Chinese Communist experiment in 
persuasion is likely to prove the most 
successful example in human history 
of conformism and mass brainwashing. 
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Fall Drama Prospects 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke has said, in comparing British and 
American audiences, “the British go to the theater, the 
Americans go to hits.” Though this may sound condescend- 
ing, it is, unfortunately, true. To the detriment of our own 
theater, few producers, and even fewer investors, will gamble 
on anything but a tested format, a name star, or, better 
still, a combination of both. 

Can they be blamed for the situation in the face of the 
general apathy, even scorn, with which the average play- 
goer greets an average play? Unless it is almost impossible 
to secure a ticket, unless the ads are screaming superlatives, 
and unless there are glamour names on the marquee, there 
is no audience interest these days. Of course, the customer 
has been burned, often, in the past, so perhaps his caution 
is well founded. 

For a time, it appeared the off-Broadway theater might 
provide a solution, but much of the promise has not ma- 
terialized in this area, and the customers have been coy 
about storming the box office. Though its value is evident, 
off-Broadway is not the solid solution to the theater’s very 
real problems. 

As the 1959-60 season bows in, plans have been an- 
nounced for the following productions: Mary Martin in 
The Sound of Music, based on the story of the Trapp 
Family; Connecticut Summer, a musical version of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness, with Walter Pidgeon and Jackie 
Gleason in the cast; Anne Bancroft as The Miracle Worker, 
in a drama based on the life of Annie Sullivan, who was 
Helen Keller's teacher; Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel 
Geddes in Silent Night, Lonely Night, a new drama by 
Robert Anderson; Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne in 
Dear Liar, based on the forty-year correspondence between 
George Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell; three 
silent-screen stars, Gloria Swanson, Buddy Rogers, and 
Lois Wilson, in Red Letter Day, a comedy import from 
London; John Gielgud and Margaret Leighton in a limited 





by JERRY COTTER 


revival of Much Ado About Nothing; musical shows with 
such buoyant titles as Happy Town, The Gang’s All Here, 
Fiorello (La Guardia), The Girls Against the Boys, Sara- 
toga, and Babes in Arms. 

There will be the usual Shavian revivals, the familiar in- 
flux of Hollywood stars “at liberty,” and the full quota of 
appallingly inept plays penned by young, untried “geniuses” 
who are propped up by indulgent, gullible, tax-dodging 
relatives. All this and TV too may well be the reason why 
American audiences seek out the hits! 


Reviews in Brief 


THE BIG FISHERMAN, Lloyd C. Douglas’ combination 
of Biblical fact and fiction, makes the transition to the 
screen with only partial success. Impressive in its account 
of Simon’s conversion to Christianity, the film is often 
stilted and contrived as it plods through a tale of royal in- 
trigue in ancient Arabia. At times there is a convincing 
spiritual quality, but the tone is not sustained throughout. 
Although he does not appear until the picture has run al- 
most a third of its course, the figure of Simon Peter is the 
dominant one thereafter. As sketched, the character is 
rugged and stubborn, with an undertone of spiritual power, 
and, as played with surprising depth by Howard Keel, it 
establishes a mark not duplicated by the other components 
of the production. The staging of the Sermon on the Mount 
is exceptionally good, but the average level of story and 
production is banal. Photography is often brilliant, and 
the players are adequate to the demands upon them, with 
Beulah Bondi scoring decisively in a moving vignette as 
Peter’s mother-in-law, Hannah. The Big Fisherman has 
some value as a Biblical study, even though it rarely at- 
tempts to scratch beneath the surface. As a result its 
three-hour length seems interminable. (Buena Vista) 


A PRIVATE’S AFFAIR is a lightweight farce with an 
Army camp background and a group of energetic young 








Susan Kohner as Fara, a follower of Jesus, and Howard 
Keel as Simon Peter in “The Big Fisherman” 
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nlayers who carry off zany routines with spirit and zest. 
What the script lacks in originality and subtlety, it over- 
balances with broad comedy, hearty performance, and en- 
joyable song-and-dance sessions. Sal Mineo, Barry Coe, 
and Gary Crosby, who continues doggedly to attempt 
an impersonation of his father, are the boys, while Christine 
Carere, Barbara Eden, and Terry Moore pair off with them. 
As late-summer fun this is passable fare. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


BUT NOT FOR ME is a sleek comedy tailored for the 
talents and age level of Clark Gable, who plays a “middle- 
fifty’ stage producer with an estranged wife (Lilli Palmer) 
and an ambitious young actress (Carroll Baker) complicat- 
ing his life. As this style of sophisticated and superficial 
froth was familiar to moviegoers of more than two genera- 
tions ago, there isn’t much to keep today’s audience en- 
thused. The first half is arid, but the second portion perks 
a bit with fresh dialogue and amusing adult situations. 
Gable’s acting is in his accepted mold, and the other players 
trail obligingly in his wake. (Paramount) 


The controversial ANATOMY OF A MURDER is a 
slick courtroom drama, marred to a considerable degree for 
all audiences by unnecessary legalistic leering in its dialogue. 
While the lines may be realistic and even necessary in a 
rape-murder trial, the biologic nature of medical testimony 
is imprudent and in extremely bad taste for the general 
theater audience. Whatever shock value it possesses is 
certainly unnecessary to the dramatic impact of the story. 
However, sensationalism in one form or another has be- 
come the cinematic trademark of Otto Preminger, and the 
frank testimony in the Robert Traver novel was an op- 
portunity which could not be by-passed. Preminger has 
made his point, but, like the juvenile back-fence scrawlings, 
it is rather pointless and absurd. Prudence we do not 
necessarily expect from a movie producer, but a little ma- 
turity in evaluating his responsibility would seem a requisite 





James Stewart is a defense lawyer in the 

courtroom drama “Anatomy of a Murder” 
Janet Munro and James MacArthur. plan an 

Alpine climb in “Third Man on the Mountain” 





of his position. Sensational dialogue aside, this is an ex- 
ceptionally well staged courtroom drama, with James 
Stewart surprisingly effective as a defense lawyer and 
Joseph N. Welch, who achieved fame in the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, again proving that his acting ability is 
second to none. Arthur O’Connell, George C. Scott, Eve 
Arden, Ben Gazzara, Lee Remick, and Brooks West offer 
supporting performances of unusual strength in a drama 
that stumbles badly in striving for “realism.” (Columbia) 


Symbolism runs rampant in THE RABBIT TRAP, a 
lengthy cliché starring Ernest Borgnine as a “little man” who 
sacrifices security for integrity. On the face of it, that is not 
a bad idea at all and could well be a pattern for those in high, 
as well as low, places. However, this film, which strives des- 
perately to achieve Marty status, is a dull and drab prob- 
lem play in which all the characters are stereotypes rather 
than dimensional figures. Borgnine is a draftsman called 
bacx from vacation for a rush assignment. Too late he 
realizes that he had left a baited rabbit trap in the woods. 
Tortured by his carelessness, he eventually resigns his job 
and heads back for the forest, only to discover that the trap 
is empty. What this proves is dubious, other than that the 
average man in today’s economic structure is not unlike 
the hapless rabbit. Unfortunately, the writer of this screen- 
play does little more than state a problem without delving 
into cause or solution, and his dialogue and characterization 
are sophomoric and determinedly anxious to make an al- 
ready obvious point. (United Artists) 


THIRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN concentrates on an 
attempt to conquer the Matterhorn, Switzerland’s legendary, 
defiant peak. The period is 1865, and the focus is on a 
sixteen-year-old boy whose father had died in an abortive 
attempt to scale The Citadel, as the mountain is called by 
the villagers. The boy’s burning ambition to vindicate the 
father’s failure leads him to agonizing moments in the 
crevasses, on the ledges, and across the smooth-faced cliffs 


















of the lesser Alps, climaxed by an assault on the great 
mountain itself. A film of dazzling beauty and considerable 
suspense, it contains appealing scenes for audiences of 
every age. James MacArthur is convincing as the dedicated 
youth, Janet Munro is a charming village lass, while Michael 
Rennie and James Donald are appropriately vigorous and 
grim as professional scalers, in this entertaining adaptation 
of the James Ramsey Ullman novel. (Buena Vista) 


George Bernard Shaw’s satirical comedy, THE DEVIL’S 
DISCIPLE, seems curiously flaccid in movie form, due 
principally to remarkably bad acting by Kirk Douglas and 
Burt Lancaster, who seem to feel they are playing in The 
Vikings, or perhaps a TV Western. Shaw selected the 
Revolutionary War as a prop for his barbs against both 
sides in the conflict, his jaundiced views on religion, and his 
cynical attitudes toward the conventions. As framed in 
this British-made film, story and characters—with the strik- 
ing exception of Laurence Olivier as General Burgoyne— 
come off without distinction. (United Artists) 


Alfred Hitchcock has assembled an intriguing jigsaw in 
NORTH BY NORTHWEST, in which suspense, humor, 
and old-fashioned melodrama are skillfully integrated, 
Utilizing a wide variety of location scenes, from Madison 
Avenue and the United Nations building in New York to 
a sun-scorched Indiana prairie, Hitchcock ends his fable 
with a wild scamper over the granite faces at Mount Rush- 
more. The result is bizarre, with a touch of the debonair, 
and the producer’s tongue-in-cheek trademark. The frank- 





Cary Grant and Eva Marie Saint in a scene from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s intriguing “North by Northwest” 





ness with which the romantic interludes have been pre- 
sented is a bit startling, but the principal mood here jg 
satire. Hitchcock has been ably abetted by Cary Grant, 
James Mason, Leo G. Carroll, and Eva Marie Saint. To- 
gether they maintain an even keel in this fantastic adult 
excitement. (M-G-M) 


BLUE DENIM speaks out strongly against abortion but is 
less than forthright in condemning the immorality which 
precedes it. Based on the Broadway play, this drama fol- 
lows the tragedy of a boy and girl who “go too far” and 
discover that they are unprepared to face the enormity 
of their transgression. They consider an abortion, but a 
young friend points out that such an act would be murder, 
and they then meet the problem squarely and honestly. 
In a limited sense, this is a valuable preachment, but un- 
fortunately it avoids the basic and terribly tragic causes 
underlying this story. Carol Lynley and Brandon deWilde 
are quite good as the young people, with Macdonald Carey 
and Marsha Hunt as well-intentioned parents handicapped 
by a modern malaise. Regrettably, this story of “nice kids 
in trouble” fails to pinpoint the true problem. Like so 
many current charades, it blithely ignores the existence of 
sin. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE FBI STORY is an authentic, absorbing appraisal of 
the law enforcement agency that has earned the respect and 
admiration of all Americans. Based on Don Whitehead’s 
book, the film traces the growth of the organization from 
1924 to the present, through the career of a typical agent, 
whose years in the Bureau parallel the development of the 
FBI itself. James Stewart is cast as a young man who 
participates in the agency’s assault on the Ku Klux Klan; 
the drives against hoodlums like “Pretty Boy” Floyd, John 
Dillinger, and “Baby Face” Nelson; the operation against 
Nazi espionage in the days of World War II; and the cur- 
rent, relentless campaign against the agents of international 
Communism. A hard-hitting and dynamic film, acted with- 
out flourish by Stewart, Vera Miles, Murray Hamilton, 
Larry Pennell, and a competent cast, this has all the in- 
gredients of top-drawer melodrama. More important, it 
spotlights the tremendous assignment the FBI has success- 
fully fulfilled since the formative days when J. Edgar 
Hoover announced that it would function without fear, 
favor, or politics. Location scenes in Washington, New 
York, and California have been skillfully utilized in this 
first-rate dramatic salute to the agency which is dedicated 
to guarding national security, tracking down criminals, and 
protecting civil rights. (Warner Bros.) 


Heroism and cowardice come under close scrutiny in 
THEY CAME TO CORDURA, a grim, mood Western set 
in the Mexican wilderness during the days of Pancho 
Villa’s rebellion. Six members of the United States military 
expedition and their woman prisoner, an American under 
arrest for giving aid to the rebels, are the principal protag- 
onists. Leader of the group is a Major, who is taking the 
other five men to the town of Cordura, where they are 
to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor for con- 
spicuous bravery in battle. Losing their way in the moun- 
tains, the men also discard their heroic qualities in the 
face of hunger, thirst, and fear. The valorous become 
vicious, treacherous, and cowardly in a series of suspenseful 
episodes which form an interesting, provocative drama. 
There are no solutions to the issue, but the story is staged 
and acted with a high degree of professional skill. In addi- 
tion to Cooper, the cast includes Rita Hayworth, Van 
Heflin, Tab Hunter, Dick York, and Richard Conte. It is 
several notches above the average adult Western. (Columbia) 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


“Say It Nice’”’ 


A British statesman, asked why so many of the people of 
English colonies dislike their rulers, even though England 
had done much for them in schools and roads and living 
conditions, said, “We did do a great many fine material 
things for them, but we were often condescending.” 

Robert Penn Warren, getting opinions from both sides in 
the South on the segregation matter, was told by one col- 
ored woman, “It isn’t so much what they tell us to do, but 
if they’d only say it nice.” 

That is true of many of us. The great sins are well 
known and easy to spot. The small sins toward others are 
harder to classify, for actions may be basically well meant 
yet condescendingly done. There is an inner feeling that 
you are better than your beneficiary, because of class or 
education or wealth or power. It applies to kings and to 
peasants. 

A man who, I am sure, was never condescending, an 
American bishop, said this far better than I can; for this 
reason, I quote him lengthily here. Bishop Ford, the 
Maryknoller, who is a true star in our galaxy, spoke on 
condescension at a priests’ conference; not long afterward, 
he was imprisoned and later died in a Chinese prison. I 
have a drawing of him which shows him in his prelate’s 
robes, standing with his head thrown back, standing very 
erect, his arms bound with ropes. The artist has fittingly 
placed the crucifix he wears over the ropes. When I grow 
weary of many things that are wrong and feel inclined to 
blame it on someone other than myself, I look at the picture 
of the brave bishop. It is clear that only his arms are held, 
never his heart and spirit. 


Christ’s Great Littleness 


His conference was, as I said, on condescension; his point 
was that one got in the habit of saying, “The trouble with 
China .. .” or “The people here . . .,” as if the main trou- 
ble were always with the people and not with us “who are 
the cause of that lack of interest, tepidity, and backsliding.” 
One of the most serious vices—he called it that—of the 
missions was, he said, condescension, which he defined as 
“being gracious, affable, or social, as with an inferior,” and 
he went on to say that many look on this quality as some- 
thing of a virtue. Then he pointed to one who had never 
been condescending—Our Lord Himself. “He became a 
helpless infant; He worked and was obedient for thirty 
years; He lived with sinners of all kinds, in the despised 
crossroads of Nazareth, which was the butt of ridicule 
among the Jews. Never once did He betray superiority in 
His dealings with others.” 

You need only read the New Testament, really read it 
with understanding, not with a scholar’s eye or a senti- 
mental feeling, to know this. And, as the bishop says, Our 
Lord was never pretending to be nice to these people, nor 
did He think He was putting Himself on their level, that 
is, on a lower one. “Every least of His brethren was a 
brother infinitely prized and worth salvation.” 
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“We forget,” said the bishop, “the whole life of Our 
Lord on earth, the primary lesson of which should teach 
that there is no cause-and-effect relation between poverty 
and virtue, ignorance and sanctity, bodily being and spiritual 
welfare.” 

We easily, he said, acquire the habit of looking down on 
others in critical judgment of their habits, dress, and home 
management, and we extend this criticism to their village- 
life, customs, and government. He was speaking to a 
group of priests in a foreign land, and I venture to say he 
knew how little the vice of condescension was in them, but 
he wanted them perfect, for their task in the missions de- 
manded perfection—a complete following of Our Lord— 
for success. He admitted he was suggesting that there was 
not deliberate unkindness but sometimes a patronizing at- 
titude, never blatant—‘for we are gentle folk.” “But per- 
haps we get a small thrill of complacency in our benevolence 
and patience with them.” Always the bishop said “we,” and 
the most wonderful thing is that he had felt it in himself, too. 

“Only on the Judgment Day will we know how many 
sensitive souls have been deterred from God by the film 
of superiority which insulates us,” he said. And he ended 
his talk by saying that for those who are dispensers of the 
Truth there must always be charity, that they must use 
“God’s estimate of the world He loved, not our own petty 
selfishness.” 


Helping Others 


His talk was published in the Mission Bulletin and re- 
printed in Salvator Mundi, the quarterly published in Rome 
by the Sisters of the Divine Saviour, where I saw it. Pos- 
sibly the talk is in leaflet form, but, if not, I wish we might 
have it. One grows weary of the outpouring of leaflets, 
good enough but not really moving the heart or the mind, 
leaflets which are themselves condescending. That is the 
real danger, as the bishop has well pointed out: we must 
better understand ourselves, must purify our motives, and 
must analyze not only the urgings to do this and not that 
but also the advice well meant but perhaps tainted with 
this sense of superiority. 

If this brief talk by a man who was truly a martyr for 
his Faith has been printed, I hope many read it. If not, 
I wish Maryknoll would make it into a leaflet and put on 
the cover that picture of the prelate, his arms bound, his 
head high, and his spirit as free as when he was a young 
seminarian in his safe, Hudson River home. 

Some years ago, a religious in Italy was canonized. There 
was little publicity about her, but Saint Joseph Rossulo had 
followed Our Lord’s words closely. She was not learned, 
like Bishop Ford. But the two said basically the same thing. 
To her religious she said, “If a sister is very tired, help 
her. Don’t stop to think about it. Say, ‘Let me help you.’ 
In a moment, all will be well.” Mother Joseph and Bishop 
Ford understood Our Lord’s doctrine, for that is the way 
He spoke: He always “said it nice,” whether to king or 
slave or anyone. 
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In all of North America, there is no city with the perplexing 
personality of Montreal, a dazzling patchwork of tongues and 
traditions, immense wealth and stark poverty, chrome and culture, 
coyness and pomp, the heart of the technological revolution 
sweeping aside the rustic image of the province of Quebec. 
Montreal is Canada’s metropolis (1.8 million people) and 
avowedly bilingual through the fascinating blend of two stocks of 
people, the French Canadians and English Canadians, whose 
sharp distinctions are little understood outside the country. 
Through the fabric of Montreal runs the thread of Catholicism. 
From Montreal's first days as Ville Marie, the Church has been 
a unifying, stabilizing, and uplifting force in the community. 
In October, the 300th anniversary of the coming of the first 
bishop, Laval, to New France will be observed. Laval planted 
the Church in deep soil, which has nourished Catholic life, 
maintaining the city of Montreal a Christian center to this day. 


A MODERN CATHOLIC CITY 








A roller-skating nurse reflects 
Montreal's charitable inventiveness 








Historical landmarks give 


way to a timeless charity 


Plaques (such as the one above) and monuments recall 
Montreal's struggle for survival. The architectural 
triumphs in the rising Place Ville Marie, Canada’s Rock- 
efeller Center, indicate her commercial future. A plenti- 
tude of churches bespeaks devotional throngs. The 
gaudy white way on St. Catherine Street reflects cosmo- 
politan living. But the real spirit of Montreal is 
found in the translation of cold charity into personal 
involvement in the cares of the sick, aged, and poor. 

Backing their crusading archbishop, Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Leger, who has pledged himself not to rest 
“until there are no more destitute in Montreal,” thou- 
sands of people have pitched in with hammer, shovel, 
and paint brush to build hospitals and homes for those 
who do not “qualify” in Montreal's regular institutions. 


St. Joseph’s Oratory on Mount Royal and St. Lawrence 
River are integral parts of Montreal’s life. Church bells 
rang throughout archdiocese when Seaway was opened 





Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger: an astonishing ability 
to rally people to give themselves to his projects 


The new and old, the beautiful and ugly in a crowded 
Montreal; dome of the basilica juts up over slum area 











Penniless old men meet death with 
dignity at St. Charles Borromeo 
Hospital, rebuilt by volunteers 


The image of charity fills the air at 

the Foyer de Charité, where 110 patients, 
aided by volunteers, share the distinction 

of being unwanted by regular welfare groups 


Orphan boys are cared for at the Dominic Savio Institute. “It is by personal, 
immediate, humane contact that charity must be practiced,” says Cardinal Leger 
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TV actors play The Plouffes in French and English, building Canadian unity 


Montrealers are seldom calm, usually 


irrepressible, and always responsive 


The union of two great cultural streams plus a creative restlessness 
in the people have made Montreal an artistic mecca. It is common for 
the works of Moliére and Shaw to be played under the same sponsorship, 
each in the language of the author, for the same audience. The Church 
has joined in the community encouragement: Verdi's Requiem has been 
performed in the sanctuary of Notre Dame Church. By their profound 
attachment to the land and family life, Montrealers have added to the 
folklore, arts, and crafts of Canada. Creative contribution has not 
stopped at the arts, but fanned over into science, educational patterns, 


and fashions. Montrealers are gay and they love life to the full. 


Msgr. Irénée Lussier, 
rector of the University 
of Montreal, a leading 
Canadian center of 
higher learning. The 
1959 graduating class 
numbered 865 


og 


At the University of Montreal, 
Viennese-born Dr. Hans Selye 
influenced modern medicine 
with findings on stress 
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Prolific young playwright Marcel 
Dubé portrays urban French Canada 


The resurgent French Canadian 
theater owes its vitality to Gratien 
Gélinas, actor, director, producer 





Louise Belanger, who wants 
to be a lay missionary, 
entertains her family after 
Sunday dialogue Mass 


Edgar Belanger plans 

to build a duplex in the 
suburbs and rent half 

of it. Last year, he took 
family on New York holiday 


The Belangers 
are a typical French 
family in Montreal 


In a six-room apartment on Rue Marie 
Anne Est in Montreal’s east end, a pre- 
dominantly French-speaking section, live 
Edgar and Thérése Belanger, their three 
children, Louise, nineteen, Jacques, thir- 
teen, Robert, six, and Mme. Belanger’s 
aunt. Belanger is a traveling salesman 
for a medical supply house and has a 
huge territory in the province of Quebec. 

Family life and the education of 
their children are the couple’s main 
interests. Louise has completed the 
first year of pedagogie familiale (do- 
mestic and political science ) at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal; Jacques is studying 
at a Jesuit classical school; Robert has 
just begun public school (public schools 
in the province of Quebec are Catholic). 
“You must learn English if you want to 
get along,” Mme. Belanger tells them. 


Representative of the best in French Canadian life, the Belangers often attend weekday Mass, are active in parish life 
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Beds and bread are in short supply at Poland’s 
Lublin University, where students struggle to 
brighten their minds in the Communist darkness 


by JUDITH FRIEDBERG 


THE PAINT IS PEELING, the soup is thin 
and the dormitories jammed at possibly 
the most determined university in the 
world. The Catholic University of Lub- 
lin, Poland, is the only private institu 
tion of higher learning in the vast 
Communist domain between the Elbe 
and Vladivostok. It has survived the 
rigors of war, occupation, nationaliza- 
tion, and the worst onslaughts of Com- 
munism. “We have,” says the rector, 
Father Marian Rechowicz, “a lot of 
spirit.” 


The 1,600 students did not have snap 
courses, gracious living, or a sure way 
to a high-paying job on their minds 
when they chose Lublin. In fact, the 
courses are tough, the grind exhausting, 
and jobs for Lublin graduates scarce in a 
Communist society. What the university 
does have is intellectual freedom, and 
no amount of water in the stew can 
really detract from the academic nourish- 
ment young Poles can feast on at Lublin. 

This fall Lublin embarks on _ its 
forty-second year, and even though 
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Polish universities are freer under the 
Gomulka regime than in the Stalinist 
period, the demand for a Lublin edu- 
cation continues to grow. 

Although Lublin is renowned for its 
courses in Polish literature and _philoso- 
phy, its theological departments are more 
important to the Church, for Lublin 
educates the Polish hierarchy. Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski is a proud and loyal 
alumnus. Eight of Poland’s twenty-four 
bishops come from Lublin. And another 
fifty auxiliaries are  Lublin-trained. 
Since the number of Polish priests and 
seminarians permitted by the govern- 
ment to go to Rome for studies is slight, 
the Polish Church necessarily looks to 
Lublin to train the men who will lead 
Poland’s flock of 26 million Catholics. 
Lublin, says Cardinal Wyszynski, is “es- 
sential to Catholic life in Poland.” 
Priests who obtain doctorates are im- 
mediately assigned to teaching posts in 
seminaries or jobs in chanceries. 

Even Lublin’s co-eds, about half the 
student body, are more serious than co- 
eds at other Polish universities. Most of 
them come from small towns or villages 
seeking higher education, which—for 
peasant women—is still a new and 
slightly radical development in Poland. 
One reason Lublin is chosen is because 
peasants are much more inclined to en- 
trust their daughters to Church super- 
vision and education than to allow them 
‘to attend state-run universities in the 
“wicked” big cities where they would 
likely be far more on their own. 

“Only the fact that the Church would 
be keeping an eye on me won my father 
over to the idea of letting me try for a 
degree,” said a _ pretty, 17-year-old 

freshman. “To him the other colleges 
"were dens of iniquity.” The first woman 
in her family to go to college, the girl 
had to buck her elders at every turn 
and finally won their consent by inform- 
ing them that Ursuline Sisters would be 
supervising her dormitory and available 
for counseling. 


i only tuition at Lublin is a token 
payment of 30 zlotys monthly—about 
$1.25 officially and 30 cents in purchas- 
ing power. Moreover, Lublin students 
in need get a “stipendium,” or scholar- 


ship. More than 900 get free living 
quarters in hostels and most get their 
food free as well. Others whose parents 
can afford it pay at least for their meals 
and lodging and try to find a few square 
feet of space in a town where one 
family to one room is the average. With 
all this, Lublin has no private capital or 
endowments to fall back on and must 
taise money each year. The proceeds of 
church collections in Polish parishes 
three times a year go to Lublin. Lublin 
isa very democratic institution, says the 


rector. “It is supported by the penny do- 
nations of millions of Poles.” 

In 1944, after a period of Nazi ter- 
rorism which included the execution of 
two professors, Lublin reopened _ its 
doors. “In those early days there was 
nothing but Lublin in Polish higher edu- 
cation,” said a veteran professor. “It 
was a very exciting and stimulating 
time. We had the cream of the nation’s 
surviving teachers and students and 
nothing but the shells of buildings to 
work in,” he went on. “There were 
rough benches, no tables or chairs. My 
students even carried planks into the 
classrooms to sit on.” 

Yet the little university flourished. 
The first five postwar years were prob- 
ably the most fruitful in Lublin’s his- 
tory. With all the best teaching talent 
in the country available, the able new 
rector, Father Antoni Slomkowski, man- 
aged to get the university on its feet 
again. There was no time or money for 
frills, but he was able to add a new 
philosophy faculty and to handle 4,000 
students, nearly double the prewar high. 

“Conditions were appalling,” a gradu- 
ate in the first postwar class recalls. ‘In 
the hostel we were ten in a room. The 
beds were literally never cold, for some- 
one was always waiting for one. There 
was a 40-watt bulb to a room and the 
power had a way of going off just as one 
reached the crucial page in a book. I 
won't even try to describe what passed 
for food. It was the nearest I’ve ever 
been to starving.” No one felt the hard- 
ships were unbearable because Poland 
had been so devastated by the war that 
many families were living in far worse 
circumstances. 

However, Lublin was not destined to 
flourish for long. Trouble developed as 
the Communist party, which rode in 
with the Red Army, tightened its grip 
on Polish life. In 1947, it became harder 
to organize the national appeals for 
funds on which Lublin depended. Cen- 
sorship cut down the university’s publi- 
cations. Students were interfered with. 
Many were called down to the big, red 
brick U.B. (Secret Police) headquarters 
and subjected to long interrogations. 
Some were even forced to become police 
informers within the university. “I 
could always spot them,” said a faculty 
man. ‘They were the ones in the back 
row who took notes when everyone else 
had stopped writing.” 

Job-hunting Lublin graduates found 
themselves discriminated against. Since 
the Communist state was the only em- 
ployer, a Catholic university graduate 
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had little chance of a good job. By 1950 
the screws had really been tightened. 
A Center for the Study of Social and 
Economic Problems of the Countryside, 
opened in 1945, was ordered closed. The 
Civil Law School was shut and remains 
so despite negotiations to reopen it. 
Then the education section of the Arts 
faculty was banned. Four professors 
were imprisoned and _ three others 
barred from teaching. Finally, in 1951, 
the popular Father Slomkowski was 
forced out of the rectorship and im- 
prisoned on a trumped-up charge. The 
state was thus able to get rid of a bold 
and able educator. It never quite dared 
to shut the university completely. But 
it kept up merciless harassment. It re- 
fused the university permission to build 
hostels for men on the outskirts of town 
where land was available on the college 
farm—the police preferring to have 
them closer at hand where they could 
be watched. “We were a ghetto, an iso- 
lated, despised ghetto that was allowed 
not to live but to exist,” said Father 
Rechowicz. 


HY the Reds never finally shut 

Lublin is unknown. Some say it was 
because Poland was so intensely Cath- 
olic that the regime was unwilling to 
risk trouble by doing so. Yet the Reds 
were willing to arouse the people by ar- 
resting their Cardinal and many of the 
bishops. Another explanation is that the 
Church-state agreement of 1950 con- 
tained the specific promise that Lublin 
would remain open. So many other 
promises were broken that it seems hard 
to believe that this one alone was singled 
out to be kept. 

A more likely explanation is the fact 
that Lublin’s very existence under Com- 
munism was good propaganda for the 
Communists. It went down well with 
Communists from such Catholic coun- 
tries as France and Italy. Many a “fra- 
ternal delegation” came out to Lublin 
for a look and reported home to their 
comrades that in Poland there was a 
Catholic university; therefore, Com- 
munism was not too hard on the faith- 
ful. 

Even through the worst periods, Lub- 
lin was much freer than the other Polish 
universities. As a result it became a 
haven for teachers who had been ousted 
for their beliefs from state-run universi- 
ties. And some who were not fired came 
anyway because they no longer wanted ta 
teach the courses the State required. 
More than a dozen topnotch scholars 
who could no longer work at their own 
universities sought refuge at Lublin. 

A professor explained, “We taught our 
students sociology and real economic 
theory—not just lessons by rote on ‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
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class struggle.” We were the only uni- 
versity east of the Elbe to do so.” 

Not all of Lublin’s students have been 
heroes. A few yielded to U.B. blackmail 
pressure and became police informers. 
(Usually the police would threaten to 
reveal relatives in the West or prewar 
right-wing family connections. ‘Co- 
operate with us or we will say that your 
uncle in Chicago has recruited you to 
spy for America.”’) 

Other students joined forces with the 
Reds by joining the privileged PAX 
Club which had wormed its way into 
Lublin. Called the Circle of Progressive 
Students, it had money, rooms, and in- 
fluence. It kept its influence until 
Gomulka’s return. It could bring the 
greatest names in Poland down to Lub- 
lin for lectures. The only thing the uni- 
versity could do was maintain a boycott 
of silence. The government would have 
reacted violently if the PAX group had 
been banned. PAX members went their 
merry way, collaborating, getting jobs 
on graduation, having their papers and 
books published. The majority of Lub- 
lin’s students who stayed out had to 
grub for jobs and hurdle many obstacles 
and non-PAX faculty members had to 
be content with having their research 
appear in one-copy manuscript form. 


ge Poland’s “October Revolution” 
came in 1956, it took a while for it 
to sink in at Lublin, but when it did the 
students rallied immediately along with 
their friends in the state-run universi- 
ties in Warsaw and Cracow and Poznan. 
They were excited by Poland’s new free- 
doms and tested them at once. Marching 
in the streets of Lublin, they waved ban- 
ners and shouted, but still managed to 
be orderly. They organized collections 
for the Hungarians. The biggest demon- 
stration of their new-found freedom 
came when a PAX representative drove 
up from Warsaw. He was greeted by 
the effigy of PAX’s leader, Piasecki, 
hanging on the University’s front gate. 
PAX’s student progressives were pretty 
well blackballed, and although the Club 
still exists it has almost no support. 

For five years after the arrest of 
Father Slomkowski, the rectorship was 
in the hands of Father Joseph Iwanicki, 
an austere and autocratic man who did 
not mix well with students or faculty. 
Some accuse him of being weak in his 
dealings with the state and of playing 
the game of PAX. But others at Lublin 
are more understanding of the difficul- 
ties of his job. His was a holding opera- 
tion while the Cardinal was in jail. 

\ new era began for the university 
with the return of Gomulka to his job 
as first secretary of the Communist party. 
The release from custody. of Cardinal 
Wyszynski and the arrested bishops and 
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the gradual restoration of many Church 
privileges led the way to uneasy co- 
existence between the politically power- 
ful Communist party and the morally 
powerful Church. 

Lublin’s faculty had a revolution of 
its own at the end of 1956 when it threw 
out the weakling Rector Iwanicki in the 
first free election for rector since the 
war. The last straw had come when 
Iwanicki voluntarily signed a declaration 
of support for PAX and its puppet 
leader, Piasecki. Chosen to succeed 
Iwanicki was the shy Church historian, 
Father Marian Rechowicz, forty-nine, 
who had been teaching at Lublin for 
eight years. A favorite of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, he was also popular with the 
students. 

Father Rechowicz found himself the 
chief administrator of a university fight- 
ing for its life. Finance, not Church 
history, was to become his specialty. 
His main problem was how to stretch 
his meager budget to pay salaries, give 
stipends, maintain old buildings, and 
build new ones. Like college heads the 
world over he had to look for endow- 
ment and gifts—in a poverty-stricken 
country whose people are barely able to 
make ends meet themselves. 

Quiet appeals to Polish-Americans and 
American foundations have brought gifts 
of books, scientific equipment, and other 
help. But far more is needed. The rec- 
tor has fine blueprints for new buildings 
—a library to house the nearly half mil- 
lion books in the University library 
(Poland’s third largest) , a science build- 
ing for a better biology department, and 
improved labs. He'd like to improve 
the food the students get and liven up 
their hostels as well. The English de- 
partment talks wistfully about a few 
tape recorders, or even one, to help in 
phonetic teaching. Cheap paperbacks 
for an entire class are beyond Lublin’s 
slim budget. 

But all of these improvements are 
merely gleams in the rector’s eye. He 
wants to give first priority to improv- 
ing the university’s dormitories, which 
are simply awful. More than five stu- 
dents to a room is common. The beds 
and chairs are hard. Students study by 
the light of a dim bulb. There 
room for private possessions or even a 


is no 


bit of frivolous nonsense. The spartan 
men’s recreation has a_ battered 
piano, a mud-stained table, a few straight 
chairs. It is hardly a place to spend a 
quiet evening, to court a girl, or even 
just sit about in a “bull” session. At 
the university grounds, there are a few 
tarpaper and wood huts where students 
and even some faculty live. Another, 
newer building does offer tiny, cell-like 
rooms for senior theological students. 
Girls at Lublin are a bit better off. 


room 


Two hundred co-eds live three-quarters 
of an hour away on a 25-acre farm on 
the outskirts of town. The farm is the 
main source of Lublin’s food supply, 
Twelve nuns pitch hay, feed 100 hogs, 
seven cows, and even plow the fields with 
the help of two hired hands. 

For those who cannot be housed by 
the university or who prefer, because 
they are older or married, to live on 
their own, the problem is even worse, 
The city of Lublin is overcrowded be- 
yond belief. Couples have taken rooms 
without ventilation, often no_ bigger 
than a broom closet, just to be by them- 
selves. “Our faith really comes in handy 
here,” said a graduate student in his 
late twenties who had come with his 
family to get an advanced degree. “We 
need it to help along our belief that 
things will simply have to get better for 
us. If I didn’t have it, I’d be ready to 
jump off a bridge every time I see how 
we have to live.” 

What of the students’ minds? ‘To- 
day’s young people tend not to believe 
anything,” an elder professor said. They 
have no ideals. A few were excited by 
Gomulka’s return, but in common with 
their fellows throughout Poland the ex- 
citement has worn off as reality sank in. 
Today they are mainly apathetic to poli- 
tics and resigned. They appreciate the 
facts of Polish life—its geography and its 
world position. Religion is a major 
source of strength, but previous state 
indoctrination produced youngsters who 
come to the university with only a sen- 
timental religious tradition bred into 
them. They have been taught religion 
for many years at their mothers’ knees 
rather than in school. There is a lot of 
superstition in what they believe. Their 
thinking is not based on logic and they 
have no real arguments for religion. 

The students, says the rector, think 
about religion, but they think about 
dancing and love as well. Student ad- 
visers continually straighten out the 
complicated problems of their young 
charges. Normal, exuberant, Lublin stu- 
dents like to kick up their heels. But 
there is not much chance. 


EANWHILE, as restrictions ease, pro- 
fessors are permitted to accept fel- 
lowships abroad. Some students have 
obtained foreign travel grants. ‘Ten 
went to Canada last year, several to the 
U. S., others to France, Italy, England. 
“We are out of the ghetto,” says 
Father Rechowicz, “but there must be 
eternal vigilance.” 

As if to give emphasis to the rector’s 
words, anti-Church propaganda has re- 
cently been stepped up. But Lublin feels 
it has weathered so many storms that 
it can batten down the hatches again 
and survive as an oasis of freedom. 
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Historian, Father Marian Rechowicz 
is Lublin’s courageous rector 


Lublin co-eds share their food; some 
of it has been sent by worried parents 


Father Wladislaw Honkiesz (right center) 
flies planes and is a popular student counselor 


A student at Mass. “Their piety brings them here,” 
Says the rector, “not my orders” 


Even hardship can’t destroy students’ spirit, 
and, in fact, it has made their education more precious 








There is something characteristically feminine 
in Mrs. Natalie Mangini’s disavowal of any fear 
in working with atomic power while admitting 
a reluctance to experiment on the livers of 
snapping turtles. These diverse occupational 
hazards have been encountered in her life as 
a scientist—the only woman scientist who 
worked on the development of the “Nautilus,” 
the world’s first atomic submarine. She came 
into national prominence for this feat and, in so 
doing, reaffirmed the potentiality of young 
women everywhere. From the girlhood Christ- 
mas when she received a chemistry set, Natalie 


Carbone Mangini headed for a science career, 
After graduation from Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pa., she joined Westinghouse Elec. 
tric Corporation in Pittsburgh as a chemical 
engineer. 

Her contribution to the “Nautilus” lay in 
co-authoring the procedure for disposing of 
radioactive material. Alas, when the time 
came for testing, she was informed a submarine 
is no place for a woman. Mrs. Mangini gra. 
ciously accepted the ground rules governing 
women in science and returned to the lab, car- 
ing for her husband, and studying for a PhD, 
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Turtles to atoms 


Reactor and classics 








From time to time, Catholic education comes 
under fire as a poor training ground for sci- 
entists and technicians. A vigorous objector to 
this generalization is Donald E. Marlowe, dean 
of the Engineering and Architectural School, 
Catholic University of America, who returned 
from navy work to a teaching career in 1955 
to train such professionals who have such great 
influence in the world today. 

Marlowe spent a year reorganizing the lib- 
eral content of the engineering program at 
Catholic University. Now, a quarter of an 
undergraduate engineer’s time is spent on the 


humanities, making the studenz realize, says 
Marlowe, “that there is much more to the 
universe than his technical work.” 

The dean was largely responsible for the 
acquisition of an atomic reactor at C.U. and 
inaugurated a graduate program in which stu- 
dents themselves start teaching and work 
alongside the professors in research projects. A 
member of many professional societies and au- 
thor of dozens of learned papers, Marlowe has 
advanced C.U. in the field of nuclear teaching. 
By turning out technical people with a knowl- 
edge of man, he is furthering world peace. 


Scientists Natalie Mangini, Donald E. Marlowe 
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WORLD 
SERIES 
MEMORIES 


by RED SMITH 


EVERY YEAR about this time, some 
scholarly baseball fan comes upon his 
child’s fifth-grade geography text and 
learns to his astonishment that the cities 
of San Francisco and New York do not 
mark the ultimate limits of the known 
universe. If he can write as well as read, 
the fan usually rushes off a letter to the 
nearest sports editor sharing his dis- 
covery and protesting that the term 
World Series is a misnomer when ap- 
pled to a competition that is, at most, 
national in scope. Until teams repre- 
senting Zanzibar and Vladivostok are 
allowed to participate, he maintains, the 
World Series will remain a fraud and a 
delusion. 

He is seldom moved by arguments 
that baseball’s growing popularity out- 
side the United States—notably in Japan 
and Latin America—is a relatively new 
phenomenon, that a majority of the 
most skillful practitioners still are home 
grown, and that if Saudi Arabia and 
Outer Mongolia were producing players 
of the top rank, George Weiss would 
already have them roped, branded, and 
delivered to the Yankees. 

(“How is young O'Neill doing in 
your country?” the Yankees’ general 
manager inquired upon being _intro- 
duced to the Lord Mayor of Sydney a 
couple of summers ago. “Think he’d 
like to come to training camp next 
spring as the Yankees’ guest?” 

“How does he know about O’Neill?” 
the Lord Mayor whispered to Ford 
Frick. “He’s the best ball-player in 
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1947. With the Yankees leading 


world-series memories, the big plays he still remembers 


Australia, but he’s also our best cricket 
player, and we need him at home for the 
test matches with England.”) 

The fact is, of course, that the best 
teams in the American and National 
Leagues are the best teams in the world 
and when they meet it is a bona fide 
World Series, just as a match between 
the best professional fist fighters is prop- 
erly designated as a world champion- 
ship, even though they have _ not 
personally punched every male in the 
universe who weighs more than 175 
pounds. 

It may also be a fact that the baseball 
championship is the biggest sports show 
on earth, claiming the widest interest, 
generating the warmest excitement, and 
spawning the most fiercely partisan de- 
bates. Certainly for us Americans, it is 
the competition we remember most 
vividly, most fondly, and for the longest 
time. 

For example, a dozen years have 
passed since a pitcher named Floyd 
Bevens trod heavily out of the visitors’ 
dugout in Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field to 
pitch the last half of the ninth inning 
for the Yankees. Even today, it is easy 
to recall how he looked, with sweat 
darkening the gray of his pin-striped 
flannels, and even today the mere men- 
tion of the alarums which ensued can 
start a fight in any saloon. 

In eight innings, Brooklyn had not 
made a hit against Bevens. Up to that 
October afternoon in 1947, there had 
never been a no-hit game in a World 
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two-to-one in the ninth, the Dodgers’ ‘‘Cookie” 
Lavagetto gets the first hit from Bevens to drive in the tying and winning runs 


Series; though since then, the Yankees’ 
Don Larson pitched a no-hitter that 
was also a perfect game, in which no 
Brooklyn batter reached first base. 

Bevens’ no-hitter, if he had got the 
three putouts needed to complete it, 
would have been the first in World 
Series history and just about the un- 
tidiest possible, for in eight innings he 
had walked eight Dodgers. It wasn’t 
even a shutout, one of the bases on balls 
having resulted in a Brooklyn score, 
but there it was and, such as it was, 
Bevens was in position to win it, two to 
one. 

Amid the oddly noisy hush that at- 
tends such affairs, the Dodgers got their 
ninth walk in the ninth inning. Eddie 
Miksis, employed as a_ pinch-runner, 
stole second while Bevens was pitching 
to Pete Reiser, a pinch-batter. This 
left first base open and created the situa- 
tion which gave rise to arguments that 
never have been resolved. 

Reiser was a dangerous hitter, ca- 
pable of pulling a ball over the neigh- 
borly, right-field fence. A home run, of 
course, would have won for the Dod- 
gers. However, Reiser was hobbling on 
a sorely damaged leg. Swinging at the 
first pitch, he had almost fallen when 
the leg buckled. Nevertheless, Bucky 
Harris, the Yankees’ manager, ordered 
an intentional pass. 

It was a calculated risk, which Harris 
defended that day and frequently there- 
after, insisting that if he had the de- 
cision to make over, he would do the 
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same thing. He was aware, of course, 
that Reiser represented the winning run, 
and he knew he was violating an an- 
cient rule of tactics by deliberately put- 
ting the winning run on base. Like 
everybody else in the park, Harris had 
the evidence of his own eyes regarding 
Reiser’s physical trandicaps. 

Still, he called for the base on balls, 
testifying to his respect for Reiser’s 
magnificent qualities as a competitor. 
This was a young man designed by na- 
ture to be the greatest ball-player that 
ever lived, but man never built a ball 
park big enough to contain his effort. 
Again and again, he smashed himself 
against outfield walls trying to catch 
drives that couldn’t be caught. Horrible 
injuries shortened a career that should 
have been incomparable. 

Up to the plate came Cookie Lava- 
‘etto, now manager of the Washington 
Senators. All of a sudden, Bevens’ no- 
hit victory was a one-hit defeat. Lava- 
getto tagged one that whistled on a line 
out to right field, caromed off the con- 
erete for two bases, sent two runs home, 
and broke up the ball game. 

It is easy to remember, and difficult 
to describe, the effect on a partisan 
Brooklyn crowd. One newspaperman 
did a pretty good job of describing it in 
the paper the following day. He told 
how his wife had been shopping in a 
meat market staffed by glum Dodger 
fans, who went morosely about their 
chores keeping an ear cocked toward 
the radio. 


Bevens; 
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Bevens. Left: ‘Cookie’ 
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reach. Williams, who should have been 
dead, was still alive and it was Yogi who 
wanted to die. 

Reynolds threw one more pitch, and 
Williams hit another pop foul, a twister 
near the Yankees’ bench. “Plenty of 
room!” they shouted from the dugout as 
Berra tore after the ball, though in fact 
there were only inches to spare. “We 
were ready to catch Yogi if he fell in,” 
Bill Dickey said later. Yogi clutched 
the ball, Reynolds clutched Yogi, and 
that moment of dreadful suspense was 
ended. 

That game was played during the 
American League season. Thomson’s 
home run was struck in a post-season 
play-off. Generally, though, the things 
that are remembered best came to pass 
in a World Series. 

There are so many bright pictures in 
memory—Pepper Martin tearing the 
great Athletics apart as the Cardinals 
beat Philadelphia in 1931; Babe Ruth 
pointing toward the center field 
bleachers in Chicago and hitting the 
next pitch into those seats in 1932; the 
Giants’ big Fred Fitzsimmons blubber- 





; Reiser, passed to get “Cookie” 


When Lavagetto hit that ball, there 
was a moment of absolute silence in the 
butcher shop. Then, all the clerks 
started screaming and flinging chunks of 
meat aloft. The newspaperman’s wife 
(or so her husband wrote) caught a rib- 
roast on the run and kept going right 
on out the door. 

There are guys getting gray now who 
insist this was the most exciting moment 
they ever knew at a ball game. Sure, 
they say, there was the day in 1951 
when Bobby Thomson hit a home run 
that knocked the Dodgers out of the 
World Series and put the Giants in, but 
that was an unexpected explosion that 
caught witnesses unprepared. It was a 
thing of the moment, whereas Lava- 
getto’s hit was the shattering climax of 
a drama that had been building up ten- 
sion all afternoon. 

A capacity for excitement is an in- 
dividual quality. It’s my own purely 
personal notion that the most suspense- 
ful minute or two I ever experienced at 
a ball game came that year when Allie 
Reynolds pitched two no-hitters for the 
Yankees. New York won the pennant 
that season in a double-header with the 
Red Sox, and in the first game Reynolds 
held the Bostons hitless until Ted Wil- 
liams stepped up with two out in the 
ninth. 

Williams hit a high foul behind the 
ylate, but a vagrant breeze pushed the 
ball back over Yogi Berra’s head and 
the catcher, straining backward to grab 
for it, fell as it dropped just out of his 





ing in the clubhouse after losing by mis- 
adventure to the Yankees in 1937; 
Mickey Owen, the Brooklyn catcher, 
vainly pursuing the third strike that got 
away in 1941. That was the time Hugh 
Casey fanned Tommy Henrich for what 
should have been the last put-out of the 
game, but Henrich ran to first base 
when the ball got past Owen, and the 
Yankees went on to win a game they 
had already lost. 

World Series memories—there are 
scores of ’em. Oddly, it isn’t always the 
big hits that are remembered best, or 
the flashy pitching, or brilliant plays. 
Sometimes it’s a little thing, like a col- 
loquy overheard in the Detroit club- 
house during the series of 1945. 

Hank Greenberg had won that game 
for Virgil Trucks by hitting a home run 
against the Cubs. The pitcher and the 
outfielder happened to have lockers near 
each other, and a clamoring mob of 
photographers and reporters jammed 
into that corner after the game. 

Two rookies who had played no part 
in the game came wet from the showers 
while Greenberg and Trucks posed for 
the cameras. They gazed slantwise at 
the mob scene. 

“Looks like the stars dress in this 
corner,” one of them said. 

“Then what’re we doing here?” the 
other asked. 

“Never mind,” said the first. “One of 
these days—” 

An eavesdropper identified them by 
the names on their lockers. One was 
Art Houtteman, the other Billy Pierce. 
Came more than one day when each 
had a crowd around him. 
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Languages are easy in Grade 1 


It’s a shame to let children’s “specialized 


capacity” for learning other tongues go to waste 


THE ACTORS in the timeless drama 
were garbed for their roles. Little Red 
Riding Hood wore a cloak and carried 
a basket, Grandma was wrapped in 
shawl and bonnet, and the wolf was 
distinguished by a mask with ferocious 
fangs. The cast and audience were 
the boys and girls of the second grade in 
All Hallows parochial school in 
Moosup, Conn. For ten minutes, amid 
shouts, squeals, and frequent improvisa- 
tion, the play hurtled to its climax. 
Many an American school has likely 
witnessed similar histrionic efforts—ex- 
cept that here every word spoken was 
French, a language foreign to all the 
pupils in the class. 

The children didn’t regard their ac- 
tions as anything foreign. They were 
simply expressing themselves in a new 
way and having fun in the process. 

Though playing games is a help, the 
learning of foreign languages in ele- 
mentary schools is itself no game. It’s 
an important development in American 
education, public and parochial. 

“A strong trend has developed toward 
teaching foreign languages to children 
at earlier ages and in much better ways 
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than ever before,” reported Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M., of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, at 
the end of a cross-country trip. “More 
and more teachers and parents are be- 
coming aware of the need for foreign 
language instruction and developing an 


eagerness to experiment. The trend 
isn’t likely to reverse itself.” 
In Washington, D.C., an experi- 


mental program is under way in which 
Russian is being taught students in 
the upper third of their classes in ele- 
mentary schools. Though unique, the 
project dramatizes the telescoping of 
the world’s peoples brought about by 
the marvels of jets and electronics. 
People of diverse nationalities and 
cultures are coming into contact with 
one another as never before, thus giv- 
ing fresh impetus to St. Augustine’s 
observation, “A man is more at home 
with his dog than he is with another 
man whose language he cannot under- 
stand.” There is little doubt that, to 
break down the walls of international 
antagonism, the U.S. is going to need 
the services of many citizens who can 
speak Russian or Asian languages. 








by DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


But there is more behind the language 
boom than intergovernmental com- 
munication. The development in chil- 
dren of an appreciation of other cul- 
tures and a sense of world mission, 
both as Americans and as Catholics, is 
also involved. For this reason, educa- 
tors have rejoiced at the many new 
methods available for teaching young- 
sters to think and speak in a second 
language. 

Gone is the archaic struggle with 
verb conjugations to the detriment of 
learning to actually communicate in 
the new language. Foreign languages, 
educators have learned, can be a 
pleasurable experience for everyone, 
and the earlier taught the better. 

Upwards of five hundred Catholic 
elementary schools in the U.S. are now 
teaching French, Latin, Spanish, Polish, 
or German, with French by far the 
most popular. Eighty-seven per cent 
of these programs are in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states. Though 
most of the schools either are private 
or are serving national parishes (where 
a tradition of the mother language 
sometimes exists), a growing number 
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First-grade pupil 
Deborah Stone mimics 
teacher who calls out 
various parts of 

the body in French 


In All Hallows School, 
Moosup, Conn., Sister 
Celine uses games 

to introduce French to 
pupils in Grade One 


are parochial and teach the foreign 
language to all the children, not just to 
the gifted. Across the U.S., some seven 
hundred thousand public elementary- 
school children are also learning foreign 
languages. The movement, called FLES 
(for Foreign Language in Elementary 
Schools), is picking up speed every 
year, 

To get a firsthand look at the pro- 
gram in operation, I spent a day at 
Moosup’s All Hallows parochial school, 
in the rural, northeastern corner of 
Connecticut. I purposely chose this 
school: although the children are de- 
scendants of French Canadians who 
emigrated to New England, the French 
language has largely died out in pop- 
ular use and the new generation is 
Never exposed in home surroundings 
to any language other than English; and 
All Hallows is the pilot school for the 
French courses developed by Mother 
Raymond de Jésus, F.S.E., Diocesan 
Teachers College, Putnam, Conn., 
which are being introduced all over 
America. 

Mother Raymond has written four 
grade-school books in a set called Holy 
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Mother Raymond de Jésus, F.S.E.: 
a plan to combat the “lazy ear” 


Ghost French Series (Allyn and 
Bacon), with two more to come. The 
material is being translated into Spanish. 
Attractively presented, the books deal 
with subjects of interest to children— 
Christmas, winter, food, holidays, toys, 
and clothes. The idea is to talk about 
these things in French, with an in- 
creasing amount of conversation in 
French becoming part of the pupil’s 
daily experience. 

The books have been hailed as work- 
able and practical aids. Dr. Charles E. 
Parnell, head of Modern Languages at 
Notre Dame University, calls them “a 
friendly, flexible guide and not a domi- 
nating master.” Before Mother Ray- 
mond’s conversational system replaced 
the old grammatical approach in the 
All Hallows school in 1953, says Sister 
Teresa Mildred, principal, “children 
hated learning French.” Now, she 
adds, the children are more proficient 
(though not completely satisfactorily) 
and enjoy the lively learning sessions. 
So do the teachers. 

In Grade One, a sprightly nun named 
Sister Celine darted among forty-three 
boys and girls, asking questions such 
as the time of day and what the chil- 
dren liked to do. The questions and 
answers were in French; English, for 
the twenty-five-minute class, had been 
banished. 

Sister Celine had a bag of tricks, 
literally, to keep up interest and ex- 
pand the range of subjects. She had 
songs, cards with pictures of animals, 
a bean bag game, and a fish pond. The 
hooting and hunting, of course, were 
in French. A boy stood blindfolded at 
the head of the class and was told to 
guess the name of another pupil who 
also stood up. “Est-ce que Debbie?” 
he asked. “Non,” the others responded, 
“ce n'est pas Debbie.” “Est-ce que 
Pauline?” “Qui, c’est Pauline!” 

A few months earlier, Sister Celine 


Obstacles can be hurdled if educators show 


enthusiasm, initiative, and stick-to-itiveness 


confided in an aside, not one of the 
pupils could say a word in French. 
Then, lest perhaps I get the impression 
that other subjects were being neglected, 
she had several pupils go to the black- 
board and figure out answers to prob- 
lems involving such terms as multi- 
plicands and divisors. 

A hasty exit was in order, I decided, 
and, casting an “au revoir’ over my 
shoulder, I headed for Grade Two, 
where the Little Red Riding Hood 
episode was unfolded for me. 

Here, reading and writing were 
added to the French conversation. 
Each child was encouraged to say what 
he wanted to in French. The words 
were clear and, for the most part, 
given unhesitatingly. Their prayers 
were written on the board in French. 

In Grade Five, I found the students 
a little self-conscious at not being able 
to speak perfectly in the second 
language (the youngsters in the primary 
grades had no fear of making mis- 
takes). Yet they gave a commendable 
demonstration of being able to cope 
with the language and relating the 
grammatical rules to the expressions 
they already knew. French, at this 
stage, had become more work than 
fun, but it was a long way from being 
drudgery, which is the main impression 
retained by most adults who studied a 
foreign language in their youth. 

“One of the problems we begin to 
see about the fifth grade,” said Sister 
Pauline Francis, their teacher, “is that 
the students don’t get enough practice 
at home, especially during the summer 
months.” 

My visit to All Hallows school was 
an exciting experience because I saw 
the facility little boys and girls have 
for learning languages—and the great 
results that can be attained by develop- 
ing this facility. It was convincing 
proof of what the world-famed Mont- 
real neurologist, Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
told the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences—that there is an age 
when several languages can be learned 
simultaneously as easily as one language 
and that it precedes the capacity for 
reasoning and abstract thinking. 

“The optimum age for beginning the 
continuous learning of a _ second 
language,” he said, “seems to fall with- 
in the span of ages four through eight, 
with superior performance to be antic- 
ipated at ages eight, nine, ten. In 
this early period, the brain seems to 


have the greatest plasticity and special- 
ized capacity needed for acquiring 
speech. The specialized capacity in- 
cludes the ability to mimic accurately 
the stream of speech. . .” 

After leaving All Hallows, I went to 
Putnam to have a talk with Mother 
Raymond, a tall, graceful woman with 
the pleasant hint of a smile as she 
speaks. She feels another ten or fifteen 
years of development lie ahead before 
she gets her program where she wants 
it and notes that the job will be easier 
if parental interest in, and demand for, 
foreign languages on the school cur- 
riculum continue to grow as in the past 
few years. 

“The attitude of our country toward 
the acquisition of a second language is 
improving greatly. If educators can 
show enthusiasm, initiative, and _stick- 
to-itiveness, the obstacles can be 
hurdled.” 

Above all, Mother Raymond adds, 
educators have to abandon the useless 
system of grammar-first whereby ex- 
posure to as many as six or eight years 
of the language may leave the pupil 
practically unable to communicate by 
means of the spoken idiom. By meeting 
the foreign language in the first grade 
and beginning to use it immediately, 
the child sees it as just another thing 
which is an integral part of school 
life. Ear-training starts immediately, 
before the child has a chance to de- 
velop a “lazy ear,” often the greatest 
impediment to mastery of the spoken 
language. 

Although the new approach to 
foreign language teaching has_ been 
welcomed in many Catholic schools, 
the reception has by no means been 
universal. A shortage of trained teach- 
ers and overloaded curriculums are the 
main objections of superintendents who 
oppose the introduction of foreign 
language into grade schools. 

> “I do not feel that foreign lan- 
guages should be taught in_ the 
elementary school,” said one of the 
school superintendents. “We have all 
we can do to properly teach the 
English language.” 

> “Our teachers do not have suffi- 
cient facility in a foreign language to 
make the classes profitable,” said an- 
other, “and we would be faced with 
the problem of fitting another class 
into our crowded schedule.” 

» “Because of a teacher shortage to 
cover even the basic elementary sub- 
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Gregory Trahan shows Grade Two 
classmates new words he has learned 


jects,” said a third, “we are not plan- 
ning any foreign language program for 
the diocese.” 

Sister Mary Richardine, of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, feels the obstacle of a teacher’s 
time and the overcrowded curriculum 
can be overcome. First of all, she 
notes, some research seems to indicate 
that as much as 25 per cent of a teach- 
ers time is spent in nonprofessional 
tasks. Greater use of parent-aid pro- 
grams for clerical and sub-professional 
activities could give a teacher more 
time to teach. 

Sie reports that several schools have 
found a place for a foreign language 
on the curriculum by taking one or two 
minutes per day off recess and the 
various subjects in the <curricu'um. 
Other schools, e.g. All Hallows, added 
twenty minutes to the school day, mak- 
ing a five-hour-and-tweaty-minute day 
(8:40 a.M. to 3:00 P.M.). The ideal 
is to get fifteen or twenty minutes a day 
on a regular basis. If a school attaches 
enouch priority to foreign language, the 
time can be found. 

The shortage of teachers who are 
proficient in a second language is a 
more serious handicap. Obviously, in 
the conversational method, the teacher 
has to be able to speak the language. 
The Daughters of the Holy Ghost, who 
conduct the All Hallows school, have 
an advantage in that they can all speak 
French. Other schools find it just as 
profitable for one member of the faculty 





who is a language specialist to teach all 
grades. 

A workshop at the National Catholic 
Educational convention last spring con- 
sidered the problem of producing lan- 
guage specialists and heard of the great 
advances being made in the “barn- 
storming” training of Sisters and lay 
teachers at intensive summer courses. 

At the summer sessions of the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., 
student teachers pledge that they will 
speak only the foreign language they 
are studying for the duration of their 
courses. Professional instructors con- 
duct conversational courses with small 
groups. This crusading approach, along 
with the help of a modern language 
laboratory, brings spectacular results. 
Similar progressive language schools 
are now scattered through the country. 

If ineptitude in any tongue but Eng- 
lish is now recognized as an American 
liability, that recognition was a long 
time coming and the cure cannot be 
produced overnight. At the present 
time, less than 15 per cent of USS. 
students study any language for even 
one year. (Ten million Soviet high- 
school students are engazed in a SIix- 
year study of English, and when they 
go on to college, they will be required 
to study another language of either 
Africa or Asia.) 

“We are already too late with too 
little,” says Father Frederick A. Mc- 
Guire, C.M., executive secretary of 
N.C.W.C.’s Mission Secretariat. One- 





Pauline Gencarelli tries out French 
sentences at home with brother Julian 


third of the world’s Catholics live in 
Spanish-speaking countries, and macy 
migrants from these lands are lost to 
the Church when they come to te 
U.S. because not enough Catholi::, 
cleric and lay, can reach them in 
Spanish. In Asia, containing half the 
world’s population, Christianity nu7- 
bers not more than one per cent of 
the people. Language study is a vita! 
beginning in reaching Asians, adds 
Father McGuire. 

Educators and parents who believe 
in the necessity of foreign language 
instruction face an uphill battle—start- 
ing sometimes with the necessity of one 
side of the P.T.A. to convince the 
other. 

Is it worth it? Here is what a youn? 
teacher replied when the question was 
put to her: “The children are so en- 
thusiastic that they are stimulating me 
to further language study than I had 
originally planned in, the classroom 
this year.” And another: “The foreign 
language program was accepted en- 
thusiastically by both parents and chil- 
dren. The five-year-olds learned the 
vocabulary quickly and spoke with an 
excellent pronunciation.” 

In some areas, enthusiasm runs high. 
“Maybe,” smiles Mother Raymond de 
Jésus, “we ought to caution parents 
that the elementary school should not 
be expected to produce an accom- 
plished linguist any more than it is held 
responsible for not graduating historians 
or Masters in English.” 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


™“SIGNpost 


Consistent 


My brother is planning to marry a divorced woman. The 
marriage is to be in a chapel and followed by a hig recep- 
tion. My mother and sister want to have a shower for the 
bride-to-be. Should we attend the reception?—R. K.., 
HIGHWoop, ILL. 


Your brother’s marriage will be invalid. Hence, 
the chapel and clergyman must be non-Cath- 
olic. Hence, your brother will be excommuni- 
cated. Apparently, you are the only one in 
your immediate family circle whose religious 
perspective is correct. You realize that mar- 
riage is a lifelong career, bonded by a contract, 
and that it should be what Christ intended—a 
sacrament which guarantees divine help for a 
successful marriage. You realize that your 
brother is to become an outcast in his Church, that the 
spiritual future of his children and his children’s children 
for generations to come is jeopardized. All of which adds 
up to a compounded tragedy. Consistently, nothing may be 
said or done—without serious sin—which would be in- 
terpreted as an endorsement of his plans. The gifts and 
congratulations given at a shower or reception are, im- 
plicitly, a token of rejoicing. There is nothing to rejoice 
about. Many a non-Catholic Christian and Jew have 
snubbed relatives and friends of their own religious per- 
suasion because of marriage to a Catholic. In so doing, at 
least they were consistent with their convictions. You have 
your convictions, you are sacramentally confirmed as a 
“soldier of Christ” in the Church Militant. Even though 
your outlook be dubbed puritanical by some, be consistent 
with your convictions and boycott the sham wedding. 


bist 


Work on Sunday 


Is it permissible for me to sew and iron on Sunday?— 
M. O’B., JERSEY City, N. J. 


Without sinning against the proper observance of the Lord’s 
Day, you may do servile work which cannot be reasonably 
anticipated or postponed. Your five-day business week al- 
lows you no alternative. Sewing and ironing is the least 
of the servile work you have to accomplish over the week- 
end, and you do reserve that for Sunday. 

As for activities such as fancy needlework, crocheting, 
knitting, puttering in the garden, tinkering in the “do-it- 
yourself” corner of the cellar, such things are, for the vast 
majority of people, hobbies and not servile work. The 
tendency is only too prevalent to classify servile work ac- 
cording to absolute rather than relative norms and accord- 
ing to norms that are medieval and outmoded rather than 
up-to-date. St. Thomas Aquinas, the master theologian, 
has observed that the nature of work is subject to change, 
according to the variety of times and customs. The means 
of livelihood, the weekday work of one man, may be an- 
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other’s hobby. There is no comparison between that sort 
of thing and unnecessary buying and selling, which would 
transpose Sunday into an ordinary, mercantile weekday. 


Salvage 


Am a convert and lay teacher in a parochial high school. 
Am distressed over the dropping of students because of 
poor grades or misconduct.—M. F., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Your distress is very understandable. Even more so than 
during the years of elementary schooling, education under 
Catholic auspices is necessary in the high school and col- 
lege brackets. But, as you say, no school can be expected 
to cater to a few by lowering its academic or disciplinary 
standards. The only solution of your problem is to do 
your utmost, on an individual basis, to salvage as many as 
you can of the boys and girls who may be on the brink 
of dismissal. One need not be a trained psychologist to trace, 
in most problem cases, the underlying reason for the lack 
of response, of co-operation. You may discover a health 
problem, such as poor eyesight, or even malnutrition. A 
visit to a pupil’s home or a confidential talk with the young- 
ster may reveal causal factors and suggest a remedy. Tact, 
kindness, and after-hours help can be the educational sal- 
vation of an inhibited student. With your appreciation of 
values, you can carry on an apostolate which is educational 
in the highest sense of the term. So-called book learning 
has its place, but the education of character and tempera- 
ment is still more important. A _ student’s indifference is 
often based less on laziness than on a lack of a sense of 
values. In this connection, an occasional informal dis- 
cussion may spark the enthusiasm without which there is 
likely to be indifference, if not resentment. With your bal- 
anced outlook, you can bestir within the young the will 
to become mature. 


Attempted Remarriage 


Is a single Catholic excommunicated for marrying a di- 
vorced non-Catholic? What does the excommunication 
entail?—C. W., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Since the divorced non-Catholic is not free to remarry, 
the ceremony between him and the Catholic girl is a case 
of “attempted” marriage: it is invalid. If the ceremony is 
held before a civil official, excommunication would not be 
incurred; if before a non-Catholic minister, the Catholic 
party would be excommunicated. According to the law of 
the universal Church, the censure would be incurred auto- 
matically. (Canon 2319) We repeat—in either case, the 
marriage would be invalid. 

“A Catholic who remarries after divorce is excommuni- 
cated.” That quotation from a previous “Sign Post” refers 
to a different situation. It presupposes a divorced, not a 
single, Catholic. In that case, the marriage is, of course, in- 
valid, and the excommunication incurred was established 
by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884. “We 
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establish the penalty of excommunication, reserved to the 
Ordinary (the bishop of the diocese), to be incurred auto- 
matically by those who, after obtaining a civil divorce, 
dare to attempt marriage.” 

Excommunication is a censure by which one is excluded 
from the communion of the faithful with varying conse- 
quences enumerated in Church Law, the severity of which 
depends upon the nature of the crime committed. No ex- 
communicated person may receive the sacraments. How- 
ever, if a person so penalized is disposed to repent, he may 
seek absolution from the censure in the sacramental tri- 
bunal of Penance. In some cases, an excommunicated per- 
son loses his title to Christian burial. In all cases, he is 
incapable of gaining indulgences and is deprived of the 
suffrages and other public prayers of the Church. To any- 
one with a sense of spiritual values, an excommunication is 
a severe penalty, but it is applied by the Church in what 
may be called a “medicinal” spirit—to deter the faithful 
from the commission of scandalous sins and to spur the 
repentance of the unfaithful. 


Safe 


I have a set of Catholic philosophical books, approved for 
publication by an English bishop. But there are several 
quotations from a heretic or near-heretic. The books are 
a translation from the French, Is there any difference of 
opinion between the French and English bishops?—J. B.., 
AIR BASE, IDAHO. 


Provided a publication is approved by the Ordinary of any 
diocese, it is considered safe reading—free from doctrinal or 
moral error. Both an original and a translation should be 
so approved. Occasional or even frequent quotations from 
a heretic are not out of order. It may be the dominant 
purpose of a book to expose the errors of a heretic. In his 
own writing, a heretic can allege this or that and present 
his argument speciously because of a misleading context. 
In the course of a refutation, his errors may be best ex- 
posed by presentation in a correct context. When drugs 
are properly labeled, we are alert against their misuse. So 
too, when heretics are quoted by a Catholic author, it is to 
alert us, to guide and safeguard. Hence, have no scruples 
as to the doctrinal or moral integrity of your set of books. 


Whites Only? 


Is the Catholic Church for white people only? It would 
seem so.—C. K., JERSEY City, N. J. 


You remind us of the apparitions of the Virgin Mary in 
which she appeared as a beautiful—and, of course—white 
lady. You inquire: How can the Church tell such a story 
to hard-working Negroes, to filthy Eskimos, to millions of 
women who are not beautiful—many of whom are not 
ladies? To say the least, it would be rather brash for us 
to question the Providence of God as to the details whereby 
He brought about the Incarnation. In her apparitions, the 
Virgin Mary has appeared as a beautiful white lady because 
any other appearances would have been contrary to fact. 
We should keep in mind that color, like beauty, is only 
skin deep. It should suffice for us to realize that God had 
His own good reasons for becoming incarnate as a member 
of the white race rather than yellow, red, or black. Our 
Lady’s beauty and dignity appeal not only to the beautiful 
and refined, but likewise to the homely and uncouth. It is 
unthinkable that the Mother of God would be an imperfect 


member of the human family—supernaturally or naturally. 
You seem to think that as the wife of a workman, Mary was 
not, socially, a lady. Mary was, indeed, a diligent house- 
wife and mother. Moreover, although not so recognized by 
most of her contemporaries, she was the “First Lady of the 
World,” as Queen of Heaven and Earth. 

As for the maintenance of separate churches and schools 
for Indians and Negroes, it is the mind of the Church to 
abolish segregation. But you should know that no church 
has all the say in that matter. The prejudice which ac- 
counts for civil legislation enforcing segregation must be 
dissolved—a process calling for much patience, tact, and 
time. 

Why be on edge over the pictures and statues of angels 
which you have observed in churches? They are comely, 
but why should they be ugly? “Not a Negro among them!” 
The mere mention of a black angel would suggest a devil! 
You are mistaken in thinking that female angels are depicted. 
Actually, angels are bodiless and sexless. In the Scriptures, 
a few angels have been mentioned by name. All names are 
masculine. 


Fatima and 1960 


The children in our family are worried over the predic- 
tions attributed to Sister Lucy of Fatima and to Padre 
Pio of Italy as to the wholesale destruction, if not the 
very end of the world, in 1960.—P. M., COLLINGSWOOD, 
N..J: 


We have considerable respect for both Sister Lucy of 
Fatima fame and for Padre Pio, the Capuchin stigmatist. 
But we must remember that the revelations attributed to 
both extraordinarily good souls are private, not public, 
revelations. All public revelation from God to man ended 
with the death of St. John, the last of the Apostles to depart 
this life. The faithful at large are obliged to believe public 
or divine revelation as interpreted by the Church infallible. 
Not so, however, private revelations. 

The time of the end of this world as we know it has 
been the subject of surmise ever since the beginning of 
Christianity. Christ Himself declined to specify the time. 
The Gospel has yet to be “preached to every creature.” 
Especially graced by God, the Vicar of Christ is now pre- 
paring for a General Council of the Church, to be opened 
in 1961. The clarion call of Our Lady of Fatima for 
prayer, reparation, and fidelity was and still is urgentiy 
timely. But unless so alerted by the infallible voice of the 
teaching Church, as the echo of Divine Revelation, we 
need not and should not look for the end of the world in 
the near future. In that connection, there is no call for 
panic, 


Medley 


a) I don’t know what “C.P.” stands for. b) My family 
is developing a rather jagged religious history. What ad- 
vice can you give?—-E, K., OAKMONT, PA. 


a) The initials C.P. are an abbreviation for Congregation 
of the Passion, a community of religious priests and broth- 
ers generally known as the Passionists. 

b) Certainly, God will not blame and punish your parents, 
who have always been sterling Catholics, because of the de- 
tection of some of the children. We do not doubt that 
your sister’s first husband treated her cruelly, but divorce 
and remarriage to an inactive Catholic was not the solu- 
tion. She disregarded not only the laws of the Church but 
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also the divine law—a law which God would not have 
made, had it been unjust. Hence, it is illogical and futile 
for her to say that “God understands, even though the 
Church won't.” 

You say that your brother’s present wife won’t marry 
him in the Church until she is sure of him and can trust 
him. Unless she outlives his original and only legitimate 
wife, she will never marry him within the Church. 

Another brother wants to know: “Why are we Catholics 
supposed to be right, and everyone else wrong?” We do 
not make that claim without due qualification. For ex- 
ample, we do not claim that the Jews are 100 per cent 
wrong or “in the’ dark.” They received God’s Revelation, 
tut they accepted only the Old Testament—they lack the 
New because they reject it. We do not say that all Protes- 
tants are 100 per cent wrong. But we do say that most of 
them, despite their respect for the Bible, have so picked 
and chosen that they “agree” with only a remnant of the 
New Testament. Since many of them positively disbe- 
lieve the divinity of Christ—or negatively just do not be- 
lieve—why should they, logically, accept His word as 
divine and infallible? As recorded in the Bible—whether 
regarded as a divinely revealed document or merely as fool- 
proof human history—Christ established a Church to which 
He delegated His own infallibility. Our Catholic claims 
do not extend beyond that commission of Christ. We be- 
lieve simply that the Church is competent to teach us 
unerringly what Christ said and meant in connection with 
faith and morals. Since the knowledge and veracity of 
Christ is the basis of our faith, we cannot logically pick 
and choose—it has to be a case of all or nothing. Nor can 
it be a matter of indifference to Christ that a Catholic be- 
lieves that the Blessed Sacrament is His own Real Presence, 
while a Protestant considers it merely a symbol] and re- 
minder. So too, Christ cannot endorse both the Catholic 
and Protestant attitudes toward the marriage bond—as in- 
dissoluble or/and soluble. It has to be a case of “either,” 
“or.” If your brother has not yet finished his schooling, pre- 
vail on your parents to place him in a Catholic setting. 
Otherwise, look about for a study club and prevail on him 
to enroll. He seems to be on the verge of aping his older 
brother and sister. 

As for your own children, each has his or her own re- 
sponsibility, especially as they progress in age and maturity. 
In discharging your own obligation to educate them in the 
full sense of the term, make sure that their schooling is 
under Catholic auspices and that their home training is 
Catholic. Here and now, it is far from ideal because ever 
since his baptism your husband has been only a “paper 
Catholic.” The salvation of your husband and five children 
is at stake. Your anxiety is wholesome, but time is run- 
ning out. 


Beauty Contests 


What is the Church’s stand on Catholic girls’ participating 
in bathing beauty contests?—J. M., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The representative Catholic viewpoint is indicated by the 
fact that bishops have threatened the severe sanction of 
excommunication for taking part in such a contest. Modesty 
is the safeguard of sexual morality. To say the least, for 
participants and spectators in a contest of that kind, modesty 
is reduced to a minimum. Aside from the extent of moral 
danger—variable with individuals—it is a degrading way to 
obtain a free trip or an introduction to a movie director. 
Bathing beauty contests are all of a piece with other im- 
proprieties in vogue such as newspaper, magazine, and ad- 
vertising pictorials which tend to saturate the psychological 
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atmosphere with sex. It is an old saying and a wise one 
that “beauty is only skin-deep.” The popularity of a spectacle 
is a poor norm as to its morality. To conclude—don 
take part, and don’t encourage it by attending even as 4 
spectator. 


Benefit of Doubt 


A lapsed Catholic divorced, remarried, and, after q 
sudden death, was cremated. Over the years, I did what 
little 1 could to encourage his return to the Church. Oc- 
casionally, he gave indications of not having lost his 
Faith. Is it futile to provide suffrages for his departed 
soul?—M., G., NEw York, N. Y. 


Only the Judge of the living and the dead 
can answer your question. Since we do not 
know whether he manifested any signs of 
“eleventh hour” repentance, we can say only 
that, because of the perfect justice of the 
Searcher of Hearts, he should receive from 
us the benefit of the doubt. The Sacrifice 
of the Mass and other prayers may be offered 
in his behalf privately. When we refer to 
a Mass offered privately, we do not mean 
that it must be offered out of sight, but that it cannot be 
announced or otherwise publicly scheduled. If your de- 
parted friend is beyond our intercession, your charity will 
not have been in vain, for your suffrages will be allocated to 
some needy, deserving soul by Divine Providence. And 
you will merit the reward of those who provide “for one of 
these, My least brethren.” 





Holy Water 


Is it obligatory for the laity to bless themselves with holy 
water, when entering and leaving the church?—J. B.. 
ELKADEN, IOwA. 


The laity are not obliged by the rubrics of the priest. For 
the priest, precise rubrics or directions are prescribed. Holy 
water is to be used as he leaves the sacristy to enter the 
sanctuary, but not upon his return to the sacristy. Al 
though it is legitimate to use holy water at any time, it is 
customary to use it upon entering the church, as a prelude 
to the divine service that is to follow. 


Pope John XXIII or XXIV? 


Am puzzled by discrepancies in information books as to 
how many popes there have been who have had the name 
John. From what I read, the present Pontiff should be 
John XXIV. Please clarify —T. D., PittsBuRGH, Pa. 


There was a period in the history of the Church when 
there were rival claimants to the Papacy. It extended from 
1378 until 1417, during which time there was always a 
legitimate Pope. But throughout those thirty-nine years, 
due to the claims and counterclaims of the two groups, 
there was considerable confusion. The same problem has 
developed in many a secular kingdom. At one time dur- 
ing the so-called “schism of the West,” there was even a 
third claimant. Clement VII, who resided at Avignon, 
France, was the first of the anti-popes of that period; the 
last was John XXIII, whose reign as a pretender to the 
throne ended in 1415. Since the name of an illegitimate or 
anti-pope does not belong on the list of genuine successors 





to St. Peter, the previous Pope John was the twenty-second 
of that title, who reigned from 1316 until 1334. 
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Regular followers of this department 
undoubtedly noticed our preoccupation 
in recent months with the necessity of 
doing everything possible to televise 
to the entire world the 1960 Olympic 
Games in Rome, next August 25 
through September 11. 

Our reasons are plain. 

Not only will televising the games 
io the world, or at least a major por- 
tion thereof, give people an immediate, 
true picture of what is taking place 
on track and field, but it will also de- 
feat beforehand any attempts to juggle, 
or otherwise falsify, points scored. 

The Reds, aided and abetted by cer- 
tain spineless and pinko Olympic of- 
ficials, applied their twisted arithmetic 
during the games in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in 1956, and the United States 
and other free countries suffered an- 
other serious propaganda setback. 

They tried the same boldly crooked 
dodge during the recent U. S.-Soviet 
track-and-field meet in Philadelphia but 
were nipped in the bud, thanks to an 
alert press and considerable TV cov- 
erage, 


TV the Answer 


Naturally, the press will be on hand 
in Rome next summer, as it was in 
Melbourne three years ago. But TV 
8 needed for this sort of coverage 
since it has the advantage of superior 
immediacy and penetration, being en- 
tirely a visual medium. 


RADIO and 
TELEVISION 


by John Lester 























SPECTACULAR YEAR—Jimmy Durante 
(top) is among the many stars 
slated to do TV spectaculars 

during 1959-60 season 


























































At the moment, the chances that 
TV’s magic eye will be peering un- 
blinkingly at next summer’s games in 
Rome are very good indeed—through 
the North Atlantic Relay Communica- 
tion System, “Operation NARCOM.” 

Organized five years ago to link the 
U. S. to Western Europe via Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
and England, the system has undergone 
several exhaustive tests, all of which 
have been very successful. Other tests 
will be conducted between now and 
next August. Officials of Italian radio 
and TV, after observing tests some 
weeks ago, asserted without qualifica- 
tion that “Operation NARCOM” would 
be ready in time. 

Of further interest is the fact that 





SHOPPING—James Stewart (above), 
who portrayed a reformed gunslinger 
on Colgate Theater, would like to 
star in his own Western series 


MR. LUCKY—West Coast word is that 
Cary Grant (left) wants to do filmed 
series based on Mr. Lucky, hit film 
in which he starred some years ago 


the World Television Co. is planning 
to link Galway, Ireland, with Boston, 
and, upon completion of this relay sys- 
tem, to begin establishing similar sys- 


tems between the U. S. and South 
America, between South America and 
Africa, and between Europe and Aus- 
tralia via the Philippines, India, and 
Japan. 


Car-Powered TV 


A handful of vacationers in the 
Greater New York area report as 
“highly satisfactory” a gadget by means 
of which motorists can watch TV out- 
doors with indoor reception quality. 

If its current success continues, the 
gadget could open up a whole new 
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FUN TEAM—Pat Carroll and Howie Morris, 
comic husband-wife team on old Sid Caesar 
shows, reunited on summer Chevy Show, 
have more duo guestings lined up 





MULTITALENTED—Carl Reiner, effective 
straight man, comic, director, and pro- 
ducer, moves in as head writer on the 
Dinah Shore series this fall 


AT LONG LAST—ofter several false starts 
and format switches, Dennis O'Keefe 

premieres his series this fall, a situation 
comedy in which he plays a columnist 
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market for TV manufacturers, one 
they've been eyeing with understand- 
able hunger for several years. 

Made by Mavnetic Amplifiers, Inc., 
of New York, it’s a relatively simple 
device that plugs into the dashboard 
cigarette lighter to convert ordinary 
battery current into power sufficient to 
operate all but the larger TV receivers. 


The Ten Commandments 


One of the most costly and ambitious 
series in TV history seems certain to 


reach the home screens some time 
during the 1959-60 season. 
It is a dramatization of The Ten 


Commandments, a project now being 
studied by both CBS and NBC. The 
former network recently refused to 
reveal any details at this time, on the 
grounds that “we just aren’t ready, al- 
though a tremendous amount of work 
has been done on the idea.” 

Evidently more ready than its com- 
petitor or, at least, more willing to 
talk, NBC spokesmen say they are aim- 
ing at a series of ten ninety-minute 
programs. The probability is that all 
will be on tape in order that the huge 
cost involved might be recovered via 
later re-runs. 

All scripts will be originals based 
on the Commandments, by J. P. Mar- 
quand, Thomas Costain, and, possibly, 
one or two other best selling authors. 

Representatives of several major re- 
ligions will act as technical advisers to 
the scripters as well as Jess Oppen- 
heimer, whv conceived the project for 
NBC, and Herb Sussan, NBC’s director 
of special programs, under whose aegis 
the series is being developed. 


An Orchid for TV 


In addition to the projected Ten 
Commandments series, other series and 
single programs of a religious nature 
also are in the works. 

One is The Bells of St. Mary’s, the 
award-winning Leo McCarey produc- 
tion of 1946 that starred Bing Crosby 
and Ingrid Bergman. It will be the 
premiere program on CBS-TV’s new 
ninety-minute series, Special Tonight, 


and is scheduled to show Tuesday, 
October 27, from 8:30 to 10 P.M., 
NYT. 


Present plans also include the pos- 
sibility of later adapting it as a weekly 
series, but even if this doesn’t hap- 
pen, the program is almost certain to 
be repeated at least twice during the 
coming year. In this general connec- 
tion—religious programing or _pro- 
graming of religious themes or stories— 
TV deserves a hearty pat on the back. 
Official figures show that about 15 


per cent of all programing on the net. 
works and major independents is re. 
ligious, which no doubt surprised many 
of the industry’s critics when it was 
pointed out here a few editions back. 
But this only includes so-called “public 
service” programs produced or super. 
vised by various denominations, 

The percentage would run much 
higher if all programs were included, 
like Little Moon of Alban, the prize- 
winning story in which Julie Harris 
starred last season. 


“Brutality and Violence”’ 


Whether or not added religious pro- 
graming will appreciably reduce the 
number of complaints against “bru- 
tality” on TV during the coming season 
remains to be seen. It probably won't, 
since so many of TV’s critics seem to 
lack objectivity or, at least, don’t seem 
to have quite enough of it. 

“Westerns” are their prime target, 
with mystery and cops-and-robbers fare 
running a fairly close second. Each 
of these categories, notably the latter 
two, will be expanded this season, so 
the brickbats can be expected to fall 
thicker and faster than ever before. 

They certainly will, if the evidence 
of the past six months is any indication 
of what is to come. All three net- 
works admit an upsurge of mail and 
phone calls condemning “brutality and 


violence” especially in early evening 
hours. 

Impartial surveys show the per- 
centage of “brutality and _ violence” 


during the six-to-nine evening hours is 
relatively low, which information has 
been passed along to complainants. 
But the letters and calls continue. 
Apparently, a little goes a long way. 


In Brief 


Jackie Gleason telling pals he never 
was “officially” in line to replace Ed 
Murrow as the host of Person to Per- 
son, . . . TV will break all records for 
the number, length, and quality of 
theme of its spectaculars during the 
1959-60 season. In all, there will be 
as many as 250, with some running 
as long as three hours. a few even 
longer, although the majority will be 
ninety minutes and two hours, One ol 
the biggest musical outings will be 
A Toast to Jerome Kern; one of the 
biggest on the dramatic side, an 
adaptation of Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Killers. . . . Believe it or not, TV fans. 
influenced by Gale Storm’s Oh, Susanna 
series, have been contacting travel 
agencies to book passate on_ the 
“Ocean Queen,” the mythical! liner on 
which she, Zasu Pitts, et alii, cut cavers 
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LABOR, U.S.A. 


By Lester Velie. 318 pages. 
Harper. $4.95 
“A candid look at 
American labor to- 


day: its leaders—good 
and bad—their drives, 
feuds, hopes, and 
fears” is the book , 
jacket’s description of 
Labor, U.S.A. The 
author is a roving — , 
editor for the Read- Lester Velie 
ers Digest. His articles there became 
part of the ferment from which the 
McClellan Committee hearings grew. 
His interest in unions began with 
curiosity about the misuse of workers’ 
medical and pension dollars. His study 
continued for five years, The result of 
that educational process is Labor, 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Velie is a good student. Not 
only did he consult the many standard 
scholarly and authoritative works on 
the labor movement; he also interviewed 
its prominent leaders, rank and filers, 
and other sophisticates on its fringe. 

Labor, U.S.A. is the work of a 
skilled journalist trained in the art of 
catching and holding reader interest. 
It presents the current U.S. labor scene 
through the personalities of its leaders, 
past and living. In the unfolding, one 
gets a painless education in labor his- 
tory, the economics of industry, and 
the collective bargaining process, 

This book will help the responsible 
citizen to avoid dangerous generaliza- 
tions about so complex an institution as 
the U.S. labor movement. As one reads 
the chapters on Samuel Gompers, Wil- 
liam Green, John L, Lewis, Philip Mur- 
ray, David McDonald, Walter Reuther, 
Jimmy Hoffa, George Meany, David 
Dubinsky, and others, it is quite clear 
that there is no simple stereotype of a 
labor leader. They are human beings 
who differ as greatly in personality, 
character, and motivation as any other 
occupational group. 

Mr. Velie learned that “a union 
leader could be a superbly cultured hu- 
man being with a vision—a figure like 
Philip Randolph of the Sleeping Car 
Porters, who used his union to help 
his Negro people; or he could be one 
who rose to power with gangster guns 
and conspired with employers to short- 
change workers.” 

The reality of a union can range 
from Gompers’ “bread and _ butter 
unionism” to Reuther’s dream of more 
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education, leisure, and _ responsible 
citizenship as a force for greater 
economic and political democracy—to 
a racket operated by a dictator or an 
oligarchy for their own devious pur- 
poses. 

Unions are important features of the 
American scene. Since they are, for 
the Catholic, an integral part of “the 
reconstruction of the social order,” 
they must be understood—not as one 
would like them to be, but as they are. 

Lively, authoritative, and completely 
up-to-date, Labor, U.S.A. is highly 
recommended for the general reader. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 


SURVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 
Reported by leading Catholic book 
stores across the nation 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95 
Random House 


3. LIFE OF CHRIST. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill 


4. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. Trans. by Ronald Knox. 
$4.50. Kenedy 


5. FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST. By Rev. 
Louis Colin, C.Ss.R. $4.00, New- 
man 


6. THE HIDDEN FACE. By Ida Friederike 
Goerres. $4.95. Pantheon 


7. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD. By Groppi 
& Lombardi. $3.95. Kenedy 


8. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS. By Sister 


M. Madeleva, C.S.C. $3.50. Mac- 
millan 
9. PRIDE . . . THIEF OF THE HOLO- 


CAUST. By Charles Hugo Doyle. 
$3.75. Bruce 


10. THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
By Alden Hatch. $4.95. Hawthorn 


are what you read. Read good books 





BUT WITH THE DAWN, 


REJOICING 
By Mary Ellen Kelly. 182 pages. 
Bruce. $3.00 
This is a_ simple, 
splendid tale of a 


heroic girl who re- ! 
fused to be beaten by | 
pain, terror, loneli- | 
ness, or depression. 
Crippled with rheuma- | 
toid arthritis at the 
age of twelve, Mary 
Ellen Kelly now lies 
virtually immobilized, 
She cannot feed or dress _ herself, 
or sit up. She is able only to 
hold a pen and laboriously write. Yet 
she leads a fruitful life. 

She was largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the League of Shut-In Sodalists 
in 1945, which now embraces sufferers 
in thirty-six countries all over the 
world. She has traversed thousands 
of miles: to Hollywood, to lowa’s 
beautiful Lake Okoboji, to Saint Anne 
de Beaupre in Canada, to the shrines 
of Europe. Traveling mostly in the 
baggage cars of trains, Miss Kelly has 
met, on the way, many people and 
seen much of the world. She describes 
everything with warmth and zest. 

In the course of her story she covers 
many topics. Solitude, suffering, Our 
Lady, pet peeves of the sick, con- 
templation—all are touched upon by 
her discerning pen. 

Humor, pathos, and interest are 
combined here in good proportions. 
Above all, there is inspiration. As one 
weeps and laughs with this courageous 
girl, one is lifted imperceptibly by 
watching her come to terms with her 
great cross. Mary Ellen Kelly seems 
to be of the caliber of which saints 
are made. Since such seems to be her 
goal, one can only wish her Godspeed. 

MARY ELIZABETH REEDY. 





M. E. Kelly 


on a cot. 


IMAGE OF AMERICA 


By R. L. Bruckberger. 
Viking. 


277 pages. 
$4.50 


It is not surprising that Father Bruck- 
berger’s book has been warmly received 
by American readers and critics, for 
his image of America is a most com- 
plimentary one. The theme of the 
book is that America’s unique contri- 
bution to the Western heritage has been 
its regard for the individual, for the 
nonabstract, living human being, in 
contrast with the European subordina- 
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K. S. Bader, 


author approaches the problem with 


312 pages 





No one interested in the greatest of all 
trials should be without this truly excellent 
book. In fact, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is the best work available on the 
subject in any language. —Ralph Gorman, 
C.P., in The Sign 


THE 

TRIAL 
OF 
JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler 








Translated by Isabel 
and Florence McHugh 


Extensively evaluating all avail- 


able sources, from the oldest 
Jewish and Roman accounts, 
including the material 
earthed at Qdmran, Dr. 
Blinzler reconstructs the 
events that led to the tragedy 
of Golgotha. While com- 
pletely up-to-date in its schol- 
arship, THE TRIAL OF 
JESUS makes absorbing read- 
ing and shows a_ brilliant 
handling of legal, archeo- 
logical and historical tools. 
This is an important book: 
it is a masterpiece of scholar- 
ship and a document that 
gives the lie to contemporary 
anti-Semitism. 


un- 


a Mainz jurist, says: The 


heenness, and examines the progress of 
the trial down to the finest details. The 
book is deeply moving, just as the trial 
reports themselves are deeply moving. 


$4.75 
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tion of man to abstraction—what Father 
Bruckberger refers to as “the new 
heresy of Europe.” 

“Europeans,” he writes, “believe in 
authority in both the political and so- 
cial realms. America .. . believes only 
in political and social facts.” The 
Dominican priest develops this point 
at some length, contrasting, quite ef- 
fectively, Jefferson with Saint-Just and 
Samuel Gompers with Nicolai Lenin. 

Many American readers, however, 
will consider this panegyric on Ameri- 
can pragmatism and experimentalism 
aS gross exaggeration, especially the 
tribute to Henry Ford as a significant 
contributor to the American idea of the 
superiority of human beings to system. 

Indeed, the entire book—like so 
many attempts to define the essential 
characteristics of a people—suffers 
frequently from high-handed  simpli- 
fication. It may well be that Father 
Bruckberger, an intellectual and spirit- 
ual refugee from Europe during the 
past eight years, has allowed his 
hostility to European “fanaticism” and 
“Utopianism” to color his view of 
America and American life, “calling 
in,” as George Canning once remarked, 
“the New World to redress the griev- 
ances of the Old.” In many respects, 
Image of America presents a more 
accurate picture of Europe than it does 
of America. 

CHARLES P. BRUDERLE, 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. 
Newman, 


312 pages. 
$4.75 


This work appeared first in German in 
1951. The present translation is from 
an enlarged and revised edition of 1955. 
The author is a well-known Catholic 
Biblical scholar. 

Dr. Blinzler begins his book with a 
clear statement of the problem to be 
treated. He then examines critically the 
sources of our information on the trial 
of Jesus, especially the Gospels. The 
major part of the book is a study of 
the trials before the Jewish and Ro- 
man tribunals. The author goes on to 
a study of the crucifixion and of New 
texts outside the Gospels 
which concern the Trial. The Conclu- 
sion is a prudent effort to assess the 
guilt of Jews and Romans in putting 
Christ to death. 

Dr. Blinzler follows the Gospel of 
St. Mark and fits other Gospel accounts 
into the framework of Mark. While 
upholding the factual accuracy of the 
Gospels, he rightly maintains that they 
were not written as we would write 
history today, nor are they a steno- 
graphic report of events. They are 
rather theological treatises written for 
a special purpose. 

Dr. Blinzler holds that Jesus was ar- 
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IT IS PAUL 


WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox and 
Ronald Cox 


Msgr. Knox’s translation of the Acts of 
the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles with 
a commentary by Father Cox on the 
facing page—an arrangement that has 
proved remarkably popular in the 
same authors’ The Gospel Story. A 
selection of the Thomas More Book 
Club. 3 maps. 

Ready $4.50 


200 GOSPEL 
QUESTIONS AND 
INQUIRIES 
by Bernard Basset, S.J. 
Extracts from the Gospels arranged for 
the use of study groups of all kinds. 
The questions are skilfully chosen to 
help students realize the full meaning 


of what they have read. 
Ready Paper, $1.50 Cloth, $3.50 


A Reprint: 


THE CREED 
IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“As solid in substance and attractive in form 
as it is arresting in title. . . . Pity any reader 
who is not stimulated by this book.’—The 
Catholic World. 

Ready $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The Fall number of Sheed and Ward’s OWN’ 
TRUMPET contains descriptions of all our new 
books, book reviews and news of authors. 
To get the Trumpet free write to Theresa 
MacGill at our new address: 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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“Miss Goudge’s St. Francis is a 
man, not a stained glass window.” 
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THE LIFE OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


“Tender, wise and moving biog- 
raphy of a saint... Not only do 
the character and actions of 
Francis himself take on new viv- 
idness and beauty in this book; 
the same is true of his family 
and his followers...The original 
organization of the Franciscan 
Order and its underlying mean- 
ing are described in a way which 
few readers will be able to for- 
get or ignore .. .""—FRANCES PARK- 
INSON KeEyEs, Saturday Review. 


$4.95 at all bookstores 
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rested by the Sanhedrin or court police, 
not by the Temple guard or by Romans; 
that He was questioned by Annas; that 
His trial took place at the Palace of 
Caiphas rather than at the usual meet- 
ing place of the Sanhedrin; that the 
trial was held at night and lasted until 
morning; that Jesus was condemned as 
a blasphemer because He claimed to be 
the Messias; that the trial before Pilate 
took place at the Palace of Herod rather 
than at the Antonia; that Mark’s text 
(15:25), placing the crucifixion at the 
third hour, is an interpolation; and 
that Pilate, at the insistence of the Jews, 
condemned Jesus for treason. 

The author is right in giving little 
heed to the Talmud, codified about 200 
A.D., too late to be of value for the 
time of the trial of Jesus. Thirteen 
excursuses analyze problems of special 
importance and interest. The transla- 
tion is excellent, although occasionally 
somewhat too literal. 

No one interested in the greatest of 
all trials should be without this truly 
excellent book. In fact, we do not 
hesitate to say that it is the best work 
available on the subject in any lan- 
guage. 

RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


BITTER HARVEST 


Edited by Edmund Stillman. 
313 pages. 


Praeger. $5.00 


As the sub-title tells us, this is an 
anthology presenting much more than 
literary achievement, though that too 
is quite outstanding. The short stories, 
essays, and poems gathered in this book 
are the work of thirty writers, who have 
expressed discontent, criticism, or open 
rebellion against the physical and 
spiritual oppression of Communism. 
Soviet Russia, where intellectuals suf- 
fered and protested during more than 
four decades; Poland, where the finest 
writers vigorously asserted themselves 
on behalf of freedom; Hungary, where 
the revolt was drowned in blood; Yugo- 
slavia, with its bold, outspoken people; 
China.and Indo-China . . . in each of 
these countries there were, and still 
are, voices which cannot be silenced. 

Some authors presented in_ this 
anthology published their writings dur- 
ing the softening of the Communist 
regime in the late fifties. Some went to 
jail during the repression; others were 
reprimanded at home or came to our 
side of the Iron Curtain. Some are 
now dead. 

We find in Bitter Harvest the stories 
of Marek Hlasko—‘“the prodigious 
young talent who burst onto the War- 
saw literary scene in 1956” as Mr. 
Stillman describes him; of Hungary’s 
Tibor Dery and Gyorgy Paloczy- 
Horvath; of the Vietnamese Minh 
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television, and resources of the local church. In a 
direct one-two-three style, Dr. Stoody tells how to 
handle everything from a simple news release to 


complete coverage of a large conference. 


well-written text will be 
invaluable to .clergy 
building a true image of the church in the com- 


munity. Everything he outlines in the way of prin- 


per cent adaptable to Catholic usage. The thinking 


clear: the writing is facile: the ‘how to’s’ are all 


complete index. I recommend the book without 
reservations to the clergy, both secular and regular 
and whether in parochial or diocesan assignments; 
to lay publicity chairmen, whether in parochial, 


diocesan, or national level positions.” 


$4 at your bookstore 
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Recommended by Father John E. Kelly, Director 
Information, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, d Handbook of Church Public 


Relations is a complete guide to the press, radio, 


HANDBOOK 
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Ralph W. Stoody 


Father Kelly says of this book: “Dr. Stoody’s 
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ARE YOU SHY?.... 


Lack of confidence in yourself is really a mis- 
fortune which can not only upset you but actually 
compromise your chance of success and advance- 
ment. 


Whether you’re a man or woman, if you lack 
self-confidence, you’re missing opportunities for 
putting yourself forward. You’re spending the 
best years of your life in loneliness and isolation. 


Try to grasp the extent of the handicap in 
being unassured and lacking authority and con- 
fidence. Think of the social and professional 
results achieved by those who know how to draw 
attention to themselves—and retain it. Self-con- 
fidence, assurance, and authority can be acquired 
and developed. But there’s a specific METHOD 
to the process. Don’t put off any longer the de- 


velopment of your talents. Fill out the coupon below to receive your copy of 
the booklet “SUCCESS.” 
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Hoang, and the Chinese Wang Mey 
Soviet Russia is represented by one of 
Boris Pasternak’s latest poems and by 
the very impressive pieces by Alexande, 
Yashin, Nikolai Zhdanov, and Dimitry 
Gramin (whose story “Personal Opip. 
ion” pinpoints the entire problem of 
man versus bureaucracy). In the nop. 
fiction pieces presented in Bitter Hy. 
vest, we find such authors as Imp 
Nagy, Milovan Djilas and Leszek 
Kilakovsky. 

Here is a collection well worth read. 
ing which should also be reread and 
meditated upon, as a moving testimony 
of the human spirit’s resistance to 
spiritual tyranny. Mr. Stillman has 
selected his material with great care 
and his introductory notes to each 
piece are very valuable. So is the in. 
troduction by Francois Bondy, who 
offers an outstanding literary and 
sociological essay. 

HELENE ISWOLSRy, 


PROTRACTED CONFLICT 
Strausz-Hupe, et al. 203 pages 
Harper. $3.95 


Every so often there appears a book of 
such fundamental importance and use- 


fulness as to become a standard ref- 
erence. Such a book is Protracted 
Conflict. 


This fundamental study of Con- 
munist tactical doctrine, prepared for 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
qualifies as an immensely important 
contribution to our understanding of 
the Soviet “operational code.” No gov- 
ernment official dealing with interna- 
tional affairs or serious-minded citizen 
should overlook this compact descrip- 
tion of how the Soviets succeed in the 
face of seeming endless odds. 

The authors, Professor Strausz-Hupe, 
army Colonel William Kintner, and 
social scientists James Dougherty and 
Alvin Cottrell, are trained scholars, ex 
perienced in Communist literature and 
Soviet operational principles. Together 
they have set down the clearest and 
most concise statement of the Sovitt 





Communist co-ordinated approach 


| world conquest to appear since Stefan) 
| T. Possony’s Century of Conflict. 


Protracted Conflict, however, is a 
initially alarming work, since it detail 
in measured and temperate tones the 
modus operandi of Soviet “confiic 
management,” that perpetuation 0 
calculated turmoil and ferment designed 
to weaken and confound the nor 
Communist world and its leader, the 
Uvrited States. But after thorough 
exposing and examining Communis 
strategy and tactics, including a timel) 
descripiion of “summitry” and _ rocket 
dipiomacy, Soviet style, the author 


gram whereby the non-Communis 
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West may marshal its forces, its determi- | 
nation, and its knowledge in order to 
contain and reduce the global designs 
of world Communism. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


FIRE AT SEA 
By Thomas Gallagher, 280 pages. 
Rinehart. $4.00 





The carefully dressed 
passengers were eX- 
citedly awaiting the 
beginning of the Cap- 
tains Dinner when 
they heard a none 
committal, routine an- 
nouncement: “Cap- 
tain Wilmott regrets 
his inability to dine 
with you 
stances.” They, of course, did not 
know that the Captain was dying and 
that within hours a series of stark 
tragedies was to doom the ship. 

It was two o’clock in the morning, 
with the ship less than thirty miles from 
New York, when a column of smoke 
burst suddenly into roaring flames, 
Singularly, the flames shot downward 
to envelop the entire ship. Within an 
hour, hundreds were dead or flounder- 
ing in the oily waters, battling to escape 
the burning chaos that was the “Morro 
Castle.” 

In an effort to explore and perhaps 
explain the mysteries involved in the 
destruction of the luxury ship, Mr. 
Gallagher has painstakingly considered 
all available sources including twelve 
volumes of testimony and countless in- 
terviews with any persons who might 
be able to supply information. All of 
this he has woven into an action-packed 
story both vibrant and realistic. 

It re-creates the happenings which 
led to the death of the Captain. It 
vividly describes the actions of the 
baffled passengers looking for guidance 
from a crew equally confused. It con- 
siders all the possible reasons for the 
series of horrors and, from the evi- 
dence available, arrives at sensational 
conclusions concerning the hitherto un- 
explained tragedy of the burning of 
the “Morro Castle” twenty-five years 
ago. 





T. Gallagher 
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PETER STUYVESANT AND HIS 
NEW YORK 


By Henry H. Kessler & Eugene 
Rachlis. 


Random. 


$4.75 


Washington Irving, as Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, drew a picture of the best- 
remembered Director-General of the 
New Amsterdam we call New York as 
a stubborn if amusing tyrant. Maxwell 


309 pages. 





Anderson in the musical Knickerbocker 


lam looking for one 
woman in each community 9 
to earn spare time money 
as a Friendship Counselor 


Pleasant, dignified work with people you already 
know. Let me send you all the facts—FREE— 


BY HELEN HARLEY 


If you have 3 or 4 good friends in your neigh- 
borhood and a comfortable place in which to 
visit, that’s about all you need to qualify as a 
Friendship Counselor. Of course, good artistic 
taste is important and you should have some 
spare time for Counseling. The rest should be 
easy, because you don’t have to try to sell any- 
thing, and more people every day are beginning 
to appreciate and want this new kind of service. 


If you’re like most people, you wouldn’t 
dream of going through a Christmas Season 
without sending at least a Christmas Card to 
your friends and acquaintances. And then there 
is always the problem of the right ribbons and 
gift wrappings—the right card for the special 
birthday—the correct stationery to use as 
“‘thank-you’”’ notes, as “‘get-well’’ messages, as 
invitations, or as thoughtful reminders. You can 
see that anyone who can help people by supply- 





Also a Chance to Go Ona 
Wonderful Shopping Spree! 
Whether you are one of our 
newest Counselors or a vet- 
eran, you get an equal chance 
to share in $5,000 worth of 
prizes and prize-money, just 
for a little extra effort. Only 
10 minutes extra a day 
could get you as much as 
$500 extra in cash! 




















ing the right thoughts or messages as needed, 
whether they are greetings, congratulations or 
condolences, is providing a valuable service. 
That’s why the work of a Friendship Counselor 
is so satisfying! 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about the 
big money being made by this friendly spare- 
time counseling that makes people come to you 
for the correct card and stationery for everv 
occasion, the year ’round? Just mail the cor 


GENERAL CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 669, 1300 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, III 
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Helen Harley, Placement Director 
General Card Company, Dept. 69 
1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


I want to know more about how to become a 
Friendship Counselor. Please send me _ your 
latest Friendship Counselor’s Kit, including 4 
new boxed assortments of Christmas Cards on 
approval, FREE CATALOG and everything 
else I may need to get started. Also tell me how 
I can go on your Wonderful Shopping Spree! 


My Name 
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If Your Child © 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. N-44, Wilmette, Il. 
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Make new greaseless donuts 
in kitchen. No smoke. Sell 
Stores. Half Profit. Cash 
Daily. No exp. rec. FREE 
RECIPES. No obligation. 


SCOTT RAY CO., 3605 So. 15th Ave., 
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Try Before You Buy 
Buy direct from world’s largest ex- 
clusive accordion dealer. Save 50% 
off mfr’s list prices. Finestimported 
Italian makes; over 30 models. 5- 
Day Free Trial. Double guarantee. 
Trade-ins accepted. Bonus gifts. 
Easy terms, low as $10.00 monthly. 
FREE CATALOG —rush coupon. 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & 
WHOLESALERS OUTLET, Dept. TS-99 
2003 W. Chicago Ave., Ch.cago 22, th. 

Please rush color catalog and special discount prices, 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 











ROSARY PARTS 


MANUFACTURERS 
LOWEST PRICES 
FASTEST SERVICE 


For Beautiful Illustrated Catalog send 


25¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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138 So. Columbus Ave., Dept. Q 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 











ORGANIZATIONS 


1 Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 t& 
with this winning 
4 sucee 


$500.— 
Plan that has goats so 
Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday School 
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Holiday sketched him as a _ rather 
benevolent old gentleman with an eye 
for the Dutch maidens of The Man- 
hattans. The authors of this excellent 
book on early New York, which they 
properly call “a biography of a man 
and a city,” show Petrus Stuyvesant as 
he really was, peg-leg and all. (It was 
the right leg the authors insist that 
was severed by a Spanish ball, which 
should end that long argument.) 

Their research also leads them to 
the conclusion that the doughty Petrus 
was by no means as old when he was 
in command at New Amsterdam as we 
have been led to believe; but that he 
was more or less in the prime of life 
as it was lived in his time. 

When Stuyvesant sailed into New 
York Harbor in 1647 to take charge 
of the Dutch settlement, it was a law- 
less place. Earlier Father Jogues had 
commented that he was told that there 
were “on the island of Manhate and 
its environs . . . men of eighteen dif- 
ferent languages.” Drunkenness and 
carousing had reached as far up as 
the Dominies of the settlement. Petrus 
put a stop to all that and brought seemly 
order to the New Netherlands as far 
as any single man could do so. In many 
instances he found the job beyond him; 
but for seventeen years he labored 
mightily in righteous disapproval. 

This is a fascinating book about 
early New York, with much new ma- 
terial obtained both here and abroad 
on the gallant captain and the early 
city. The narrative style is easy and 
flowing and Peter Stuyvesant assumes 
stature at least as a real personage and 
not a fictional creation. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


PROVIDENCE ISLAND 


By Jacquetta Hawkes. 
Random House. 


Providence Island 
is an uncharted bit 
of real estate in the 
Pacific, a primitive 
paradise offering win- 
ter-jaded readers fas- 
cinating flora and 
fauna and a people 
who skip all the ages 
back to the Mag- 
dalenian period of paleolithic man. 

Miss Hawkes, who once delved 
deeply in the twin fields of archeology 
and anthropology purely from the point 
of view of scientific research, offers 
here a novel that’s piquantly readable. 
Its early pages possibly betray over- 
tones of her  post-college research 
articles for scientific journals, but she 
quickly settles down to a nicely appeal- 
ing pace. 

Indeed, threaded through this pleas- 
ant offering is a delightful sense of hu- 


293 pages. 
$3.50 


J. Hawkes 
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THE CROSS 


Booklet biography of 
the Founder of the 
Passionists: his inspir- 
ations and_ achieve- 
ments, death and can- 
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mor that’s not only mid-twentieth-cen- 
tury but reminiscent of J. B. Priestley, at 
who happens to be Miss Hawkes’ hus- y, / ‘3 
band. ti < aes a 
An expeditionary task force of three ‘ 9 
men and a woman, all concerned with 
adding to the modern world’s knowl- 
edge of the Stone Age, provides Miss 
Hawkes with her link to Providence 
Island. As chance and the author would 
have it, the non-mapped island is not 
only inhabited, but the inhabitants are 
still practicing stone-agers who never 
an heard of the progress the rest of the 
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Rather it is that of the discovery of 
energy, locked for untold centuries in 
the atom, which man now may use 
either for better living or for his own 
destruction. 

The tremendous impact of this dis- 
covery and its ramifications are still 
very much unrealized. Horrible as the 
use and potential of thermonuclear 
bombs are, we cannot escape the fact 
that they are here and we must reckon 
with them. For this reason, Command 
the Morning has a value aside from 


and greater than its importance as 
fiction. 

It is a book to shake us out of 
complacency, to remind us of respon- 


to make us think. 
WILLIAM T. DARDEN, 


sibility, 


THE INVISIBLE POET: 
T. S. ELIOT 
By Hugh Kenner. 
McDowell, Obolensky. 


Author Hugh Kenner 
attempts in this stim- 


346 pages, 
$5.00 


ulating book to lift 
the “cloud of un- 
knowing” from “the 
most influential man 
of letters of the 
twentieth century.” 





Mr. Kenner, who has 
written other critical 
studies, including “Paradox in Chester- 
ton,” is an intellectual, who, for the 
most part, avoids academic jargon and 
writes with wit and verve. Recognizing 
the many previous commentaries, Ken- 
ner is more concerned with showing 
us how and why Eliot’s “complex deft- 


Hugh Kenner 


ness” was formed by his background, 
Kenner uncovers a major influence, 
hitherto overlooked, in the idealist 


philosophy of Francis Herbert Bradley 
(1846-1924). That Eliot’s poetic sen- 
sibility was indelibly colored by 
Bradley’s ambiguous skepticism is con- 
vincingly demonstrated. Kenner notes 
that “Bradley has an attractive mind, 
though he has perhaps nothing to tell 
us. He is an experience. . . .” It 
would be tempting to apply that ob- 
servation to Eliot, but it would be too 
sweeping a generalization. As Francis 
X. Connolly pointed out in Spirit a 
few years ago, Eliot, in The Four 
Quartets, is “presenting not experience 
alone, but also the meaning of experi- 
ence.” 

Eliot’s besetting vice, “‘a never wholly 
penetrable ambiguity about what is 
supposed to be happening,” is perhaps 
a necessary consequence of the an- 
onymity which Eliot imposes as the 
“indispensable condition of his poetry.” 
Kenner further observes that “No other 
writer’s verse has inspired so tenacious 
a conviction that it means more than 
it seems to.” He also notes that the 
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generic Eliot character of the poems or 
plays is “a name plus a voice,” a Laza- 
rus come back from the dead in some 
guise or other. Maybe you still “can’t 
see” the invisible poet after reading this 
book, but you will know him much 
more intimately. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE CONSPIRATORS AND THE 
CROWN 


By Hugh Ross Williamson. 222 pages. 
Hawthorn. $3.95 


Rather suddenly the Tudors threaten to 
become as popular with writers as our 
own Civil War! But it is particularly 
opportune that the present study should 
follow hot upon the heels of the re- 
cently overpublicized Elizabeth the 
Great. 

Mary Tudor was one of the gigantic 
disappointments of history—her life, 
by every human standard, one long 
frustration. Child of Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon, she was disowned 
and discrowned in girlhood when her 
father divorced her mother in favor 
of Anne Boleyn. Her childhood be- 
trothal to the Emperor Charles V mis- 
carried, and she lost Reginald Pole 
to the Church. Becoming at thirty- 
two Queen of an England bitterly 
divided both religiously and politically, 
she fought her way to the throne 
against what the author well calls the 
“parvenu  millionaires’—that “new 
nobility” whose fortunes had come from 
Church plunder. Mary could not win 
the friendship of her sister Elizabeth, 
nor the love of her young husband 
Philip Il of Spain; nor could she bear 
the child and heir which she so patheti- 
cally craved. She saw the last of Eng- 
land’s French possessions lost—and she 
failed tragically in bringing England 
back to the Old Faith. 

Two of the greatest services ren- 
dered by Mr. Williamson—himself a 
former Anglican clergyman and a 
recent convert to Catholicism—are to 
reveal the constant conspiracies sur- 
rounding Mary Tudor during her 
lifetime and the conspiracy of such 








historians as Foxe and Froude to 
blacken, or rather sanguinize, her 
memory. He has taken readers into 


his debt for a really needed book, at 
once scholarly, just, and compassionate. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


THE LION AND THE ROSE 


By Jane Oliver. 
Putnam. 


382 pages. 
$4.50 


Here once again is told the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It has always 
been one of the most complex tragedies 
of a tragic and complex age, and this 
reviewer must be pardoned for repeat- 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8, Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 


damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketbail,. baseball. hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder 


Brother 
Dominic Elder, C. Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 


Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 


























Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Tl. 
. a 
This is LIVING! 
Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 


here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 


tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 
FRANCISCAN 
Missionary Sisters For Africa 


172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

















ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 


East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 

















DO YOU WANT TO DO SOMETHING SREAT WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Become a Missionary Sister of St. Augustine as a missionary nurse, 
doctor, teacher, social worker. Work with children, the aged and 
sick—all Christ’s needy in Hong Kong, Philippines, India, Congo, 
Urundi, the West Indies, the U.S.A. Address inquiries to: Vocation 
\, Directress, Mount Saint Augustine Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
een eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
d peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Si 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 








Sisters 











THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


oer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions 


If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 











CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 











VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception conduct hospitals, Schools of 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, 


teach, etc. Write to: 

The Reverend Mother General, 

St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill. 




















THE SISTERS MARIANITES 
OF HOLY CROSS 


invite you to use 
your talents with 
them in God’s serv- 
ice in teaching, 
nursing or doing 
social work and do- 
mestic work. 
For information 
write to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 


Our Lady of Princeton 
Box 702 Princeton, New Jersey 














MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





Sisters of the Good Shepherd | 


offer a life of joy, adventure 
and peace to girls having 
the courage to respond to the 
call of the Good Shepherd 
to help in the care and guid- 
ance of confused and re- 
jected girls with problems 
too big for them to solve 
alone. To give these teen- 
agers a new and real purpose 
for living by giving them warm acceptance, 
love, security and guidance is the special 
work of the Good Shepherd Sisters. Send for 
descriptive literature to: Sister Mary St. 
Edwin, Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
3801 Gravois Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 











LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nati 38, O. 














Holy Cross Brothers 


‘ 





Serve God as a Brother in 


© Teaching © Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


- Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.§.C. or Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Halil St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New Y 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 


obligation, some of your vocational 
iiterature. 

Name ..ccccccccccccccccccs Age ...... 
RGD. sc ewkeesee ons esse evenaseeses 
Rly sccvcsccesc TORO 2005 BM 200000 

















FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 
For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.R.#1, Springfield, Illinois 











HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 

Me “& John of God. Write: 

Master of Novices Directo Vv i 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 














ing her own name—“Queen of Para. 
dox”—for Mary Stuart herself. The 
present novelized version offers pro. 
logue and epilogue built around Mary’s 
execution at Fotheringay in 1587, 
while the body of the book is con- 
cerned with her stormy reign in Scot- 
land and fatal flight to England in 
1568. This might seem to offer suf- 
ficient dramatic material—the unfor- 
tunate marriage to Darnley, the bitter 
religious controversy of John Knox, 
the Rizzo and Darnley murders, Mary's 
abduction and seduction by Bothwell, 
the uprising following her marriage to 
him, and the banishment to and escape 
from Lochlevan. But since the volume 
runs to almost 400 pages, it seems a 
pity to omit the queen’s girlhood years 
in France—her only happy ones!—and 
the long English imprisonment whick 
marked her growth in character and 
faith. 

Miss Oliver is an experienced his- 
torical novelist, as well as a Scottish 
Borderer herself, and has digested her 
research sufficiently to paint a credible 
picture of Mary’s tortured and tumul- 
tuous background—and an_ almost 
credible, if perhaps too casuistical, 
portrait of Mary herself. The book is 
not for convent libraries, but mature 
readers who like their biography fic- 
tionized may welcome the chance to 
relive one of the world’s great tragic 
romances, 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


ENDURANCE 


By Alfred Lansing. 
McGraw-Hill. 


282 pages 
$5.00 


In an age when radio and the airplane 
were just beginning their conquest of 
time and space, an English explorer, 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, sought to cross 
the Antarctic continent—coast to coast 
over the South Pole—on foot. His 
expedition failed. 

It is a measure of his ambition that 
it was forty-three years later, in 1957- 
58, before Dr. Vivian Fuchs, leading 
a party outfitted with the last word in 
cold-weather gear and equipment, 
could realize Shackleton’s goal. And 
it still took Fuchs four months to span 
the frozen Southern continent. 

The story of Shackleton’s noble 
failure is told in this readable adven- 
ture narrative. The author has gone 
directly to the sources for his material. 
The diaries of expedition members, in- 
terviews with several others who fought 
the ice and lost, plus photographs and 
sketches made during the attempt (many 
of them used as illustrations in the 
book) provide a wealth of detail for 
the two-year saga that began with the 
outbreak of World War I and did not 
end until August, 1916. 

The “Endurance” was the name of 
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Shackleton’s ship; endurance is also 
the quality that stands out in this 
frigid chronicle of men against na- 
jure in perhaps the bleakest corner of 
the globe. 

JOHN J. SMEE. 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND 


By Walter Macken, 
Macmillan. 


308 pages. 
$3.95 


A stirring and poign- 
antly moving Irish 
historical novel out of | 
the old great tradi- 
tion of the Brothers 
Banim, whom _ Sir 
Walter Scott so ad- 
mired, and of Stand- 
ish O'Grady. Although 

the Irish are sede Sar ee 
with “long memories,” most Irish 
writers today seem to have settled for 
the field of the present and the im- 
mediate past with an irritating fretful- 
ness about their times and their people. 
Walter Macken has always written with 
a broader sweep and, stoutly eschewing 
the anticlericalism of his fellows, with 
a stoutly Gaelic Catholicism. 

So, reaching back into Cromwellian 
times, he has written one of the most 
Catholic novels of our day. The book 
starts with the infamous massacre of 
the Catholics of Drogheda. Then comes 
the journey of a little refugee family 
across the country to Athlone and 
finally Galway. By the grace of God 
they escape being consigned to “the 
Bristol passage,” that is, high and low 
born alike being sold into slavery in 
the Barbadoes. 

The book is episodic; it is as though 
the writer himself drew back from his 
accounting, never exaggerated, of a re- 
lentless extermination of a people. The 
reader will, if he has Irish blood, draw 
back, too, before he can continue the 
story. To mention another flaw, some 
of the incidents are contrived, as we 
say today, yet indubitably they had their 
place then. 

The most impressive part of the 
book, Macken’s implied message, is a 
call to the enslaved Catholics of the 
world not to be afraid. His Friar Se- 
bastian preaches continuously love of 
the haters and the persecutors. So, in 


. 











a deeply Catholic sense, Macken, in | 


this story of a persecution as great as 
Nazi Buchenwalds or Soviet transplan- 
lations, reminds the world that this, 
(oo, shall pass away; that the Rock of 
Peter will become even more golden as 
it has in holy Jreland. It is a happy 
thing that this is a Literary Guild 
choice, that others than the Irish may 
realize why, in terms of suffering, they 
have much “long memories.” 


DORAN HURLEY. 
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MODERN SAMARITANS! 


The Congregation of Alexian Brothers, a Com- 
munity of religious—all Brothers—dedicated to the 
care of the sick in general hospitals and Memorial 
Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska, invites you to 
write for information and free literature about 
their apostolic work. Write to: 


Vocational Director 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS HOSPITAL 
1240 W. Belden Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 








THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions, Write to: 





Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 


























Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. | Eureka Missouri 
THE SALVA TO H 1A 8 BROTHERS 
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THE SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 
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CHECK ON THIS YET TODAY 


SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
- 1735 Hi MOUNT BLVD., DESK 7 
MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 





(Ask for brochure in color) 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders THE SIGN @ SEPTEMBER, 1959 69 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


glics don’t believe that he receives a posi- 
ive inspiration from God, but only a 
negative, protective one, to keep him 
fom error in his ex cathedra decisions. 
Father McDonough’s view reminds me of 
the nineteenth-century English convert 
William Ward, who said (with more zeal 
than good sense) that he would like to 
have an infallible papal pronouncement 
io read every morning at breakfast! 

DaNniEL J. MULCAHY 
jr. Louris, Mo. 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Loved your article on Clare Boothe 
Luce (July)—tthink she is absolutely ter- 
rific. At the time of the Morse incident 
| was wishing I could shake her hand. 
Thought her famous remark really hilari- 
ous. Couldn’t we make her our first fe- 
male President? Her timing, combined 
with that sense of humor, is what this tired 
id world really needs. She even made me 
noetic! (poetic?) 


Think Senator Morse 

Once kicked by a horse, 

Would get smart and declare a truce, 
‘Stead of bleating and fighting 
Thereby inviting 

A kick somewhere else 

From Miss Luce. 


On second thought, let’s make her Am- 
yassador to Russia; imagine what she 
could do to Khrushchev! After all, 
Anastas Mikoyan said they admired Mr. 
Dulles because he was a strong partisan 
advocate. Wouldn’t they love a_ strong 
partisan woman advocate, who'd show 
them up for the monkeys they are? In 
your “Current Fact and Comment,” you 
say, “One of the grandest things in life 
is to meet a person of wisdom and in- 
legrity, coupled with deep reverence for 
God and love of one’s fellowmen.” A 
good description of Mrs. Luce, . . . and 
this government of ours lets her go to 
vaste, because of Morse, a horse, and 
her sharp wit, of course. 

Mrs. E. Lowe 
\MITYVILLE, N. Y. 


I still can’t accept Clare B. Luce as 
vorshipfully as you do in the July issue 
f THE SIGN. She is an average 
woman. . . 

JOSEPHINE CHALLY 
Morris, ILL. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Several months ago I read the article 
“The Catholic Church in America,” by 
Norman St. John-Stevas, who is well 
known to me. I wanted to write you 
then and commend you for your courage 
and wisdom in publishing his piece. I 
neglected to do so, but, as you can 
imagine, | was deeply impressed by his 
frank and honest appraisal of the Church. 
I imagine that you would have re- 
ceived severe criticism for publishing his 
critical commentary. It is to the great 





Foreign Missions 
Teaching 


Loretto 





FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Preaching 


Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 

by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Pennsylvania 








Province. Write to: 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 





Christ Needs ae 


as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSEPH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 





whole World as_ their 
Vocational Director, Mill Hill 


les 46, Cz 








THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


YM li, Work for conversions in South 

Aa & Carolina with the priests and 
& brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


Ar in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and~ 
dying need a Missioner—T ‘ey 
need you 





To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 








HOLLISTON, MASS. 














Like St. Joseph... 
Passionist Brothers 
work with and 

for Christ 


Theirs is the hidden life 
of prayer and work 





Brothers are an important part of the Passionist family. Write: 
GENERAL VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, New York, or 

Passionist Monastery, 5700 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 














JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
JESUIT NOVITIATE 
MILFORD, OHIO 








Name Age 
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in the 


U.S.A. 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 
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BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, w 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. I. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 








BE A PIONEER! 


Priests and Brothers, working to- 
gether in Congenial Companionship 
in Mary’s Own! Every talent and 
training useful. Help bodies and 


souls ; Catechetical, Medical. 
Nursing, Administration, Social 
Service, Education, Travel, Ad- 


venture, Experience. The only one 
of its kind on earth. 
Write for full information to 


Sons of Mary, Health of the Sick 
SYLVA MARIA 





Framingham, Massachusetts 











CARMELITE PRIESTS 


* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
-% MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! Mary's 
own Order is calling for 
volunteers. Write for in- 
formation today to: 





Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y¥ 





FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 
Aa Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 
| Holy Cross Fathers, 
| North Easton, Mass. 

















Wouldn't you like to have these 
three Hearts for your own... 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 
Priest or Brother in Teaching, 
Missions, Parishes. 


Holy Family Seminary, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 





“DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


al 


Home and Foreign Missions_\. ~~, 





PRIESTS BROTHERS , 
Parishes Trades | 
Seminaries Office Work / 
Colleges Youth Work ! 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 
Father McGuinn, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado a a Washington II, 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 


vocations. 














BE A MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN PRIEST! 


The Graymoor Friars accept boys after eighth 
grade or any completed year of high school or 
college. For information, write to: 
Vocation Director, Graymoor, 
Garrison 7, New York 





Xaverian Brothers 
| =f “ TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
= F¢4 ous young men who can lead a 
= \ } life of complete sacrifice 
= c/ life devoted to Catholic 
= cation — 
For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S 


a 
Edu- 














Silver Spring, Md. 








join as Lay Brothers 





MISSIONARIES OF 


welcome boys of high school and 


their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heurt Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


THE SACRED HEART 


college age to apply for admission to 











* Religious Teachers. 
© Relici dined 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 








La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








this ad to the 


nearest you: 














City 


BND. cestveosds 


» Clerical and mechanical skills 


For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 


La Solle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 





———] THE SOCIETY OF MARY] 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. i 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 


®@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 
For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 


® All living a common life. 


VOCATION —1101 §. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 


DIRECTOR at address—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


I 
Age.... | 
i 
= 


72 











credit of American Catholics that ¢ 

have been willing these past several Years i 
to go through the soul-stirring effort ¢ #4 
taking a hard look at themselves in onder 
to better make an effective contribution as 
Catholics to the salvation of our Society, 
Your most recent editorial is a further 
indication of a trend that is to be highly 
commended and applauded. It represents 
the type of humility that ought to inspige 
the leaders of all our religious groups, 
As we beg God for forgiveness for our 
own sins and shortcomings we shall then 
be in better position to relate ourselves 
charitably and effectively to our brother, 

I was particularly impressed, of course, 
by your quotation from Pius XII which 
indicates that it may on occasion be a 
better policy to tolerate error in order 
to promote “the greater good.” It seems 
to me incumbent upon us now to engage 
in the most forthright discussion across 
religious lines concerning the nature of 
that common good so that together we 
may more quickly bring it to pass here 
in the United States. Certainly we can 
join together in the fight against the 
secularism that corrodes all our institu. 
tions, including our religious institutions; 
and the battle against Communism, the 
enemy abroad, which is, in a_ political 
form, the manifestation of that same ma- 
terialism and secularism. 

RABBI ARTHUR GILBERT 

NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

DEPT. OF INTERRELIGIOUS CO-OPERATION 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF 

B’NAl B’RitH 





New York, N. Y. 


THE ARABS 


I would like to send you my sincere 
gratitude for all that you have done for 
Arab-Israeli justice. I am sure your task 
has not been an easy one. 

When I immigrated from an Arab coun- 
try to Canada ten years ago, I was s0 
disgusted with anti-Arab propaganda in 
the press that | gave up trying to inform 
people of the facts. Encouraged by your 
stand, I began, and will continue, to im 
form them of the facts. 

Thank you for all the Arab refugees 
who, I am sure, would want to tell you s0 
themselves. 













































































Louis AZZARIA 








TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








A WORLD OF THANKS 





Thank you very much for the July 
issue of THE SIGN, which contained thé 
N.C.C.W. group picture taken at the Com 
ference in Washington during April, 
1959. 

i was most interested in seeing the pit 
ture Mr. Lowe took of the group as I 
knew, by the details he went through for 
the picture-taking, that he would have @ 
fine picture! It was 90° in Washingtom 
and | am not used to that kind of tem 
perature in the Green Mountain State 
so it was really a long procedure the night 
he took the picture after a busy day! He 
certainly is a photographer of merit to d0 
so much. with our group! 

MARGUERITE E, SCULLY 
WuiTE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




































































